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IistrmltRctsoii. 

Believing  that  the  great  mineral,  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  interests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  benefited  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a public  journal  located  at  the  seat 
of  Government,  devoted  to  those  interests, 
it  is  proposed  to  publish  ‘The  Protec  i or,’ 
of  which  this  is  a specimen  number.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  it  cannot  succeed 
unless  those  interested  in  developing  the 
resources  of  our  State  come  forward  to 
sustain  it.  It  is  proposed  to  make  it  a 
cheap  publication,  in  order  that  it  may  find 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  working 
classes,  whose  great  interests  it  is  intended 
to  advocate.  In  order  to  do  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  issue  a large  edition  and  to  re- 
ceive payment  in  advance. 

The  Pkoiector  will  be  entirely  free 
from  party  politics.  It  will  be  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  trade. 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Inter- 
nal Improvements  and  general  intelligence. 
Original  communications  on  these  topics 
will  be  inserted,  and  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors, unless  otherwise  desired,  will  be 
given  to  the  public,  as  in  other  popular  pe- 
riodicals. The  present  indebtedness  of 
the  United  States  to  England,  for  iron  alone, 
is  at  this  moment  $40,000,000,  when 
Pennsylvania  iron  mines  and  labor  could 
have  prevented  it,  if  adequate  protection 
had  been  afforded  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment. This  would  have  created  a market 
for  at  least  $20,000,000  worth  of  our  ag- 
cicultural  produce, — our  currency  would 


have  been  sound,  and  our  credit  would  have 
been  preserved. 

It  IS  fur  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  bring- 
ing back  the  country  to  its  palmy  state  of 
prosperity,  which  it  enjoyed  in  1832,  that 
The  Protector  is  submitted  to  the  public. 
If  it  is  sufficiently  encouraged  it  will  be 
published  every  two  weeks,  but  if  not,  it 
will  cease  with  the  present  number. 


Ames’icaii  Credit. 

Before  the  compromise  act  of  1833, 
there  was  a surplus  revenue  in  the  Nation- 
al Treasury,  to  be  divided  among  the 
States,  of  some  $40,000,000.  Our  State 
Stocks  were  then  at  a premium  all  over 
the  world,  our  currency,  based  upon  pre- 
cious metals,  was  uniform,  and  the  nation- 
al prosperity  was  unequalled  in  any  coun- 
try or  any  age. 

The  operaiion  of  this  act,  has,  within 
the  last  nine  years,  stimulated  foreign  com- 
merce, deranged  our  currency,  stopped  the 
accumulation  of  revenue,  to  be  divided  a- 
mong  the  States,  created  a national  debt, 
and  notwithstanding  the  immense  resour- 
ces, energy  and  enterprize  of  this  great 
free  nation,  annihilated  our  credit. 

Letussee  if  there  is  any  other  cause  of  the 
loss  of  American  credit.  Our  State  stocks 
are  dishonored  in  England,  when  the  annu- 
al interest  on  the  British  national  debt  would 
pay  the  debts  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  national  debt  of  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  is  about  5000  millions  of  dol- 
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!ai-s,  the  annual  interest  of  whicli,  at  5 per 
cent,  is  $250,000,000,  and  the  expenditures 
of  the  British  empire,  inchuling  poor  rates 
and  tithes,  are  annually  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  more.  Here  then  is  a nation  with 
a population  notone-third  larger  than  that 
of  the  United  States,  paying  an  annual 
tax  of  SIX  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
iUILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS,  dislionor- 
ing  American  credit,  when  the  interest  on 
all  debts  of  all  the  States  in  this  Union, 
and  on  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
ded to  the  annual  expenditures  of  all  the 
State  G'overnments,  and  the  Government 
of  the  Union,  will  not  exceed  six  per  cent, 
upon  the  British  annual  burdens. 

France,  too,  dishonors  American  credit. 
France  has  a debt  of  nearly  one  thousand 
millions  of  dollars.  The  interest  on  her 
debt,  would  pay  the  expenditures  of  the 
Governments  of  all  our  States,  and  the  U- 
nited  States,  together  with  the  interest  upon 
all  the  State  debts.  The  expenditures  of 
the  French  empire  in  1832,  exceeded 
$220,000,000.  The  sum  has  greatly  in- 
creased since,  and  amounts  now  to  at  least 
$250,000,000.  'This  sum,  together  with 
the  interest  on  $1,000,000,000,  must  be 
paid  annually  by  taxes  on  the  French  peo- 
ple. About  three-fourths  of  the  French 
are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  34,000,000  are  landed  pro- 
prietors, whose  farms  do  not  average  mote 
llian  fourteen  acres  each. 

France  has  double  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  France  has  131,000,000 
of  aci'es  of  land.  The  United  Slates  have 
600,000,000  of  acres  in  the  United  States, 
besides  an  immense  territory  stretching  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  France  boasts  of  her 
2300  miles  of  canals,  and  her  5130  miles 
of  river  navigation.  The  United  States 
have  more  than  4000  miles  of  canals,  6000 
miles  of  rail  roads,  and  more  than  10,000 
miles  of  river  and  lake  navigation. 


'I'hus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  taxes  a- 
mount  to  about  one  dollar  a month  for  ev- 
ery person  in  Frarrce  ; and  to  more  than 
three  dollars  a month  for  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, while  our  taxes  do  not  amount  to 
ten  cents  a month  for  every  inhabitant 
of  the  Union. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  the 
debts  of  all  the  States  and  of  the  Union. 


Maine, 

Massachusetts, 
New  York, 
Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 

South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Louisiana, 

Missis.sippi, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Michigan, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Arkansas, 


§1,678,367 

7,372,839 

26,652,263 

36,331,005 

15,213,184 

8,253,130 

5.560.000 
1,460,930 

10,859,536 

24,530,2'rO 

7.500.000 
3,516,916 
3,401,500 

17,119,820 

15,289,146 

5,000,000 

17,846,130 

1.289.000 

3.600.000 


Total  of  States, 
United  States, 


$212,474,036 

18,000,000 


Total,  $230,474,036 

The  States  of  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina,  seven 
States,  have  no  Slate  debts. 

The  annual  interest  upon  the  debts  of 
all  the  States  and  of  the  United  Stales,  at 
5 per  cent,  is  about  $12,500,000. 

The  greater  part  of  this  sum  is  no  bur- 
den, it  being  paid  by  the  income  of  the  ca- 
nals and  railroads  which  have  been  con- 
structed with  the  principal.  The  canals 
of  New  York  have,  during  the  past  year, 
paid  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  the  State  Government.— 
The  income  of  the  Massachusetts  railroads 
pays  the  interest  and  is  extinguishing  the 
principal.  The  main  line  in  Ohio  paid, 
this  year,  more  than  six  per  cent,  on  the 
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cost  of  construction.  The  debt  of  Ken- 
tucky is  for  stocks  which  nearly  or  quite 
pay  her  interest.  The  public  works  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  most  extensive  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  are  now  unfinished, 
yet  the  tolls  amount  to  S per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  construction. 


n e debts  of  the  States  have  mostly 
been  contracted  in  constructing  10,000 
miles  of  railroads  and  canals,  which  have 
enriched  the  nation  more  than  one  tlinnsand 
millions  of  dollars,  and  will  continue  aug- 
menting in  value  forever,  and  yet  the  cred- 
it of  this  great  nation  is  now  sufi'ering, 
partly  for  the  want  of  proper  knowledge 
of  our  resources  abroad,  and  the  proper 
policy  at  home.  Not  quite  31,000  hogs- 
heads of  our  American  tobacco  paid  more 
than  <".17,000,000,  in  1839,  into  the  British 
rrea^ury,  for  which  they  gave  us  only 
vI'5,401,967. 

js  ! cere  any  cause  for  despondency  ? — 
None,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  and  the 
count! y.  Pile  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsyl- 
vania alone,  will  pay  the  interest  on  all  the 
debts  of  the  States  and  the  Union,  and  if 
properly  protected,  the  transportation  on 
the  canals  of  these  minerals,  will  alone 
pay  our  $1,800,000  interest. 

By  the  returns  of  the  marshalls,  which 
are  greatly  under  the  real  amount,  we  find 
the  following  among  the  products  of  the 
United  States,  raised  in  1839. 


Wheat,  bushels. 
Barley,  ” 
Oats,  ” 

Rye,  ” 

Buckwheat,  ” 
Indian  Corn,” 


84,823,373 
4,161, .504 
123,071,341 
18,645,567 
7,291,743 
377,531,298 


Cereal  grain. 


615,524,825 


Potatoes,  bushels. 


108,298,060 


Tons  of  hay, 

Tons  of  hemp  and  flax, 


10,248,108 

95,251 


Cotton,  pounds, 
1 obacco,  do 


790,479,275 
219,163,319  I 


Rice,  pounds, 

80,841,422 

Sugar,  do 

155,100,809 

Silk  do 

61,552 

Wool,  do 

35,802,114 

Cords  of  wood  sold, 

5,088,891 

Bituminous  coal,  tons. 

920,106 

Anthracite,  in  1841,  ” 

1,004,551 

Cast  ii'on,  ” 

286,903 

Bar  iron,  ” 

197,233 

These  are  only  a part  of  the  annual  pro- 

ductions  of  the  TJnited  States. 

The  following  is  the  value  of  the  principle 

articles : 

Cereal  grain, 

$307,525,302 

Potatoes, 

27,072,515 

Cotton, 

112,925,610 

Tobacco, 

54,790,819 

Rice, 

10,105,175 

Sugar, 

11,078,572 

Wool, 

17,901,057 

V/ood. 

10,177,782 

Anthracite  coal. 

5,022,775 

Bituminous  coal, 

4,600,530 

Bar  iron, 

13,766,310 

Cast  iron. 

11,476,120 

Hay, 

102,481,080 

Flax  and  hemp, 

47,625,500 

Produce  of  diarv. 

33,787,008 

Home  made  goods, 

29,023,380 

Income  of  orchards. 

7,256,904 

Market  gardens, 

2,601,196 

Meat  of  all  kinds, 

100,000,000 

Poultry, 

9,344,410 

Fish,  salt  and  dry, 

8,693,330 

Oil,  sperm  and  whale, 

9,286,774 

Lumber  sold, 

12,943,507 

Rosin  and  pitch. 

2,476,424 

Pearl  ashes, 

3,238,075 

Furs  and  skins. 

1,065,869 

Machinery  manufactured. 

10,980,581 

Hardware  and  cutlery, 

6,451,967 

Precious  metals, 

4,734,960 

Various  metals, 

9,779,442 

Granite  and  marble, 

2,442,950 

Bricks  and  lime, 

9,736,945 

Woolen  goods. 

20,696,999 

Cotton  goods, 

46,350,453 

Powder, 

1,795,487 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

4,151,899 

Glass-ware, 

2,890,293 

Earthern-ware, 

1,104,825 

Refined  sugar, 

3,250,700 

Confectionary, 

1,143,965 

Chocolate, 

79,900 

Paper, 

6,641,495 

Paper  manufactures, 

511,597 

Silk  manufactures, 

119,814 

Flax  manufactures, 

322,205 

Mixed  manufactures, 

6,545,503 

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets. 

8,704,342 

Leather  manufactures, 

33,134,403 
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Soap  and  candles, 

Cordage, 

Musical  instruments. 

Manufactures  of  carriages  & wagons, 
Saw,  oil  and  flour  mills. 

Ships  annually  built. 

Furniture  made. 

Houses  annually  built. 


7,589,908 

4,078,300 

923,924 

10,897,887 

76,545,246 

7,016,094 

7,555,405 

41,917,401 


§1,293,350,920 

This  immense  sum  of  nearly  thir- 
teen IlENDRED  MILLION?  OF  DOLLARS,  (loeS 
not  comprehend  all  the  resources  of  these 
States.  It  is  but  an  appro.ximation  to  the 
vast  amount  of  the  annual  productions  of 
this  country,  whose  State  stocks  are  now 
dishonored  in  every  kingdom  of  tax-ridden 
Europe.  We  possess  4,335,(560  horses 
and  mules,  14,971,586  neat  cattle,  26,- 
301,293  swine,  and  19.311,374  sheep. 

No  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  book 
trade  and  printing,  which  employs  11,523 
men  and  supports  67,138  persons  ; nor  of 
the  various  trades  that  supply  villages  and 
towns.  There  are  employed  in  commerce 
35,963  persons,  and  in  internal  transpor- 
tation 17,596.  There  are  employed  in 
distilling  and  brewing  12,223  men,  manu- 
facturing 41.402,627  gallons  of  distilled 
spirits,  and  23,667,730  gallons  of  malt  li- 
quor, most  of  which  would  be  abandoned 
if  there  was  either  a home  or  foreign  mar- 
ket for  our  surplus  grain.  The  manufac- 
tures not  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list, 
are  estimated  in  the  census  at  $34,785,353. 

Added  to  the  resources  of  the  country, 
the  public  lands,  which  will  now  be  given 
to  the  States,  will  pay  all  the  debts  of  the 
States.  No  European  Government  has 
such  a security  for  her  debts.  There  are  al- 
ready surveyed,  and  yet  unsold,  107,000,- 
000  of  acres.  The  amount  to  be  surveyed 
we  will  not  estimate. 

Of  the  vast  amount  of  American  produce, 
Europe  purchases  hardly  any  thing,  except 
about  $70,000,000  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 
We  raise  grain  enough  in  these  States  for 
ourselves  and  to  feed  the  whole  population 


of  England.  We  can  increase  the  quan- 
tity to  an  unlimited  amount,  while  the 
British  people  are  paying  an  annual  tax  for  i 
their  bread  equal  to  all  the  debts  of  all  the  ! 
States  and  the  Union.  The  immense  sur- 
plus is  left  upon  our  hands,  to  the  great  dis- 
couragement of  American  labor.  Proliibita- 
ry  duties  are  laid  on  our  productions,  while 
we  admit  nearly  duty  free  into  our  ports, 
the  manufactures  of  foreign  mechanics. 

This  takes  our  specie,  deranges  our  cur- 
rency, paralizes  the  arm  of  the  American 
mechanic,  takes  away  the  market  of  the  far- 
mer, and  destroys  the  credit  of  the  State. 

tJ~e  must  remodel  our  tariff!  Every 
measure  short  of  this,  will  plunge  us  deep- 
er and  deeper  in  ruiii.  The  experience  of 
the  world  is  before  us,  and  our  own  experi- 
ence points  out  the  only  course. 


Resossrees  of  FesmsylTania. 

The  author  ot  this  communication  pub- 
lished during  the  past  summer,  an  article 
oil  tlie  “ Resources  and  Credit  of  Penn- 
sylvania,” for  the  purpose  of  inspiring 
public  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
Commonwealtli,  not  only  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  her  debt,  but  to  discharge  tliat  debt 
itself — complete  her  Public  Works — and 
bring  into  useful  employment,  the  millions 
expended  upon  what  will  one  day  be  con- 
sidered the  monuments  of  her  enterprize 
and  wisdom.  In  this  hour  of  desponden- 
cy and  gloom,  a republication,  with  cor- 
rections and  additions,  may  not  be  deemed 
inappropriate,  to  show  how  groundless  are 
the  fears  of  the  timid — how  ample  are  the 
means  of  the  Commonwealth — and  how 
unwise  it  is,  to  indulge  in  fearful  appre- 
hensions of  the  future.  It  is  true,  that  the 
present  is  a time  of  great  financial  difficul* 
ty,  caused  mainly  by  foreign  competition 
with  the  products  of  our  farms,  our  work- 
shops, and  our  mines  ; but  this  is  greatly 
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increased  by  the  panic  that  has  seized 
upon  the  public  mind,  and  the  want  of 
confidence  in  States  and  individuals.  Be- 
lieving, that  a just  appreciation,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  resources  of 
our  State,  will  do  much  to  inspire  confi- 
dence and  restore  credit — and  that  patriot- 
ism, at  this  time,  demands  of  every  man 
the  exercise  of  moral  courage,  to  throw 
oil  upon  the  troubled  waters — to  calm  the 
fears  of  honest  timidity — and  to  silence 
the  batteries  of  dishonesty  against  the  pub- 
lic faith,  the  author  will  undertake  to  show 
that  it  only  requires  us  to  protect  and  en- 
courage home  labor,  and  rely  upon  our 
own  resources,  to  make  our  Common- 
wealth what  she  is  destined  to  be,  the  first 
in  the  Union.  Now  is  the  time  for  coura" 
geous,  wise,  and  patriotic  men  to  stand 
erect,  amid  the  storm  that  threatens  to 
overwhelm  in  destruction  what  has  cost 
the  labor  and  toil  of  years  to  produce. — ' 
Now  is  the  time  to  stay  the  invasion  of j 
error  and  delusion — to  lay  broad  and  deep,  j 
in  “ a wise  and  permanent  policy,”  the 
foundation  of  future  prosperity — and  to 
roll  back  the  waves  of  foreign  influence 
from  our  shores. 


The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  inhabited  1 
by  1,724,033  free  people,  industrious  and: 
enterprizing.  In  1790,  the  number  was 
only  434,373.  ! 

lYe  have  more  than  3U, 000,000  of  acres 
of  land,  and  under  better  cultivation  than 
any  in  this  Union,  and  constantly  improv- 
ing. It  is  worth  at  least  $752,000,000.— 
We  have  more  than  300,000  houses,  worih 
$300,000,000,  and  barns,  work-shops, 
stores,  iurnaces,  forges,  factories  and  mills, 
worth  $248,000,000  more.  Nor  has  our 
public  debt  been  contracted  for  nothing. — 
The  great  rivers  and  creeks  of  Pennsylva- 
nia are  crossed  by  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand Bridges.  Our  public  buildings  are 
elegant  and  commodious,  and  have  been 


erected  in  the  several  counties  at  great  ex- 
pense. We  have  more  than  fifteen 
THOUSAND  churches,  colleges,  academies, 
and  school  houses  ; and  our  gass  and  wa- 
ter works,  aflbid  water  and  light  to  our 
large  towns  and  cities,  so  that  $30,000,000 
is  a low  estimate  for  our  bridges,  public 
buildings,  churches,  colleges,  academies, 
school  houses,  gass  and  water-works.  Our 
railroads  and  canals  extend,  not  only  to 
our  coal  and  iron  mines,  but  are  designed 
to  connect  the  waters  of  the  great  Lalces 
and  the  great  Ohio  and  Mississippi  val- 
leys, with  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and 
the  Chesapeake.  They  intersect  the  State 
in  every  direction  from  West  to  East  and 
from  North  to  South.  Including  State  and 
Company  works,  we  have  eighteen  hun- 
dred AND  sixTV-EiGHT  miles  of  canals  and 
railroads,  completed  and  in  operation,  and 
costing  more  than  $60,000,009,  a,nd  three 
hundred  miles  nearly  finished.^  Some  por- 
tions of  these  works  are  not  yet  profitable, 
in  consequence  of  the  unfinished  links, 
and  yet  the  tolls  were  this  year,  on  the 
State  works  of  about  700  miles,  as  follows; 

Canal  tolls,  3523,087  71 

Railroad  toHs,  275,767  39 

I\Iotive  power,  299,624  75 

$1,097,479  85 

Of  the  sum  of  $522,087  71  derived 
from  the  canals,  about  one-fourth  was  col- 
lected from  mineral  coal,  which  is  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent,  per  annum- 
'Phe  following  will  not  vary  much  from 
the  cost  of  the  several  divisions  of  State 
works,  including  debts  due,  and  also  the 
expenditures  for  canals  and  railroads  coii= 
structed  by  companies  and  individuals. 

STATE  RAILROADS  FINISHED. 

Miles.  Cost. 

Columbia  Railroad,  82  $4,089,699 

Portage  ” 36  1,944,730 

Total  Railroads  in  operation,  113  $6,034,429 
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STATE  CANALS  FINISHED. 


Delaware  Division, 

60 

$2,255,526 

Eastern  ” 

44;, 

2,218,910 

Juniata  ” 

129 

4,1.54,762 

Western  ” 

107.1 

3,949,617 

Beaver  ” 

31 

715,790 

Erie  Extension, 

46 

1,712,283 

French  Creek  Canal  and 

Feeder, 

491 

925,616 

Susquehanna  Division, 

39 

1,235,600 

West  Branch  ” 

77 

2,094,670 

North  Branch  ” 

721 

2,089,072 

State  Canals  in  operation. 

655^ 

$21,351,832 

STATE  CANALS  UNFINISHED. 

Erie  Extension, 

59A 

$1,207,224 

North  Branch  Division, 

90 

2,348,276 

Wisconisco  Canal, 

12.1 

391,253 

Sinnemahoning, 

39 

162,638 

Allegheny  Feeder, 

12 

31,100 

213 

$4,140,491 

STATE  RAILROAD  UNFINISHED. 

Gettysburg  Railroad, 

23 

$666,666 

SUMMARY  OF  STATE  IVORKS. 

Cost. 

Kailroads  in  operation, 

118 

$6,034,429 

Canals  ” 

655 

21,351,832 

Canals  unfinished, 

213 

4,140,439 

Railroad  ” 

23 

666,666 

Interest  on  unfinished  works. 

3,304,304 

1,009 

$35,497,670 

RAILROADS  CONSTRUCTED 

BY 

COMPANIES. 

Miles. 

Eeading  Railroad, 

104 

$5,000,000 

Philadelphia,  Germantown  and 

Norristown, 

17 

800,000 

Philadelphia  and  Baltimore — 

part  in  Pennsylvania, 

18 

1,600,000 

Cumberland  Valley, 

52 

891,286 

Harrisburg  and  Lancaster 

37 

900,000 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton, 

30 

1,000,000 

Delaware  and  Hudson, 

16 

1,000,000 

Wilksbarre  and  White  Haven, 

20 

1,250,000 

Beaver  Meadow,  Hazleton  and 

Sugar  Loaf, 

30 

1,750,000 

Mauehchunk,  Room  Run  and 

branches. 

25 

650,000 

Franklin  Railroad, 

26 

450,000 

York  and  Wrightsville, 

12 

420,000 

York  and  Maryland  line. 

18 

518,244 

Buck  Mountain, 

4 

50,000 

Danville  and  Pottsville, 

35 

804,890 

Mine  Hill,  Schuylkill  Haven 

and  branches, 

20 

317,600 

Mount  Carbon, 

7 

125,000 

Schuylkill  Valley, 

9 

150,000  1 

Mill  creek  & Wolf  creek  branch,  5 4.5,200  I 


Little  Schuylkill, 

22 

326,536 

Union  canal  road. 

4 

60,000 

Lorberry  & Swatara  railroads,  8 

20,000 

Lykens  Valley, 

16 

69,314 

Williamsport  and  Elmira, 

26 

500,000 

Bio  sburg. 

30 

500,000 

West  Chester, 

Northern  Liberties  and  Penn 

10 

100,000 

township. 

Railroads  of  companies  in  Wy- 

4 

95,990 

oming  Valley, 

5 

60,000 

Company  railroads  finished, 

610 

$19,454,060 

PRIVATE  RAILROADS. 

Private  railroads  above  ground 

60 

$120,000 

” ” under  ” 

45 

45,000 

Kailroads  by  individuals. 

105 

$165,000 

COMPANY  CANALS. 

Schuylkill  canal. 

108 

$3,818,605 

Lehigh  canal. 

Tide  canal,  to  State  line. 

85 

4,619,252 

30 

3,000,000 

Delaware  and  Hudson,  to  State 

line, 

26 

512,000 

Union  canal. 

82 

2,994,423 

Monongahela  Navigation, 

40 

238,080 

Bald  Eagle  Navigation, 

20 

225,000 

Tioga  Navigation, 

40 

500,000 

Conestoga  Navigation, 

16 

200,000 

Codorus  Navigation, 

15 

100,000 

Miles  of  canal  by  companies,  462 

$16,207,300 

RAILROADS  GRADED  BUT  NOT  COMPLETED. 

Little  Schuylkill  and  Catta- 

wissa, 

35 

$1,250,000 

West  Philadelphia, 

8 

190,000 

Valley  Railroad, 

20 

493,836 

63 

$1,933,836 

SUMMARY  OF  COMPANY  WORKS. 

Miles.  Cost. 


Company  railroads  completed,  610 
” ” not  finished,  63 

Private  railroads  completed,  105 
Company  canals  completed,  462 


^19,454,060 

1,933,836 

165,000 

16,207,360 


Total  company  works,  1240  $37,760,256 


TOTAL  OF  CAVALS  AND  RAILROADS  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

Miles.  Cost. 

State  works,  1009  $35,497,670 

Company  and  Private  works,  1240  37,760,256 


2249  $73,257,926 


Of  this  TWO  THOUSAND  TWO  HUNDRED 
AND  FORTY-NINE  miles  of  Canal  and  railroad 
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constructed  ill  this  Commonwealth,  and  on 
which  has  been  expended  seventy-three 
millions,  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six 
dollars,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  are  completed  and  in  operation.  Of 
the  unfinished  part  of  the  State  works,  the 
Erie,  North  Branch  and  Wisconisco  canals 
are  nearlycompleted, requiring  less  than  two 
millions  of  dollars  to  bring  150  miles  more 
into  active  operation,  reaching  to  lake  Erie 
in  the  west,  and  the  New  York  line  in  the 
north.  The  Erie  canal  runs  for  sixty  miles, 
through  one  of  the  best  bituminous  coal 
fields  in  the  Union,  and  when  finished  will 
supply  the  Lakes,  the  Canadas,  and  west- 
ern New  York,  with  coal.  The  North 
Branch,  forming  a connection  with  the  New 
York  improvements,  will  open  a market 
into  central  New  York,  for  the  Anthracite 
of  the  Wyoming  Valley ; and  the  Wisco- 
nisco will  connect  the  Lykens  and  Rear  Val- 
ley coal  fields  with  the  canal  on  the  Susque° 
hanna  leading  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  value  of  the  Anthracite  coal  mines 
upon  the  Schuylkill,  the  Lehigh,  the  Swa- 
tara,  the  Wisconisco,  the  Shamokin,  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Lackawanna,  which 
are  now  but  just  beginning  to  pour  down 
their  streams  of  mineral  wealth  to  the  mar- 
kets upon  the  Ocean,  no  one  can  now  cal- 
dilate.  In  1820  the  trade  commenced 
upon  the  Lehigh,  and  305  tons  were  sent 
to  market.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  sent  to  Bristol  from  this  region  in  18-12, 
passing  over  the  whole  distance  of  the 
Delaware  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  ca- 
nal, 350,000  tons,  paying  an  income  to  the 
State  of  $140,000.  In  1825  the  Schuyl- 
kill navigation  was  comjileted  to  Pottsville, 
and  6,500  tons  were  shipped  to  Philadel- 
phia. There  has  been  shipped,  during  the 
present  year,  from  the  Schuylkill  mines 
5284,69  tons,  paying  a toll  on  the  canal  of 
$132,460  62.  What  was  paid  on  the  sev- 


eral railroads  connecting  the  mines  with 
the  canal,  we  do  not  know.  On  the  Mine 
Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  railroad  alone, 
the  toll  was  this  year  more  than  $50,000. 
The  Reading  railroad  has  just  been  com- 
pleted from  the  mines  to  the  Delaware, 
running  beside  the  Schuylkill  canal,  at  an 
expense  of  $5,000,000,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  increased  demand  for  coal  will  sup- 
ply both  the  canal  and  railroail  with  ton- 
nage. 'i'he  statistics  of  this  interesting  sec- 
tion of  the  Stale,  just  published,  show 
what  may  be  expected  on  the  Swatara,  the 
Visconisco,  the  Shamokin,  in  the  Wyom- 
ing Valley,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna— and  on  tlie  Shenango,  when 
)ur  public  works  arc  completed.  Where, 
seventeen  years  ago,  there  was  little  else 
than  a barren  mass  of  mountains,  they  have 


§6r30,000 

90.000 

40.000 
180,000 

45.000 

218,000 

150.000 

3.200.000 

100.000 
425,000 

54.000 

72.000 

2.500.000 


$7,784,000 


The  population  of  the  coal  region  is  a- 
bout  16,000,  in  addition  to  which  2400  per- 
sons are  engaged  in  boating  coal  on  the  ca- 
nal. The  quantity  cf  agricultural  produce 
consumed,  is  valued  at  .$588,572,  annually. 
88,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  163,000 
bushels  of  corn  and  rye.  The  meat  con-  , 
Slimed  is  equal  to  6,795  swine,  weighing 
200  pounds  each,  and  3, .397  beeves,  iveigh- 
ingdOO  pounds  each,  Nearly  one  million 
of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  is  sold  ' 
here,  of  which  oil  alone  amounts  to  $78,- 
400. 


C5  miles  incorporated  railroads, 
40  ” individual  ” 

40  ” underground  ” 

2,400  railroad  cars, 

1,500  drift  cars, 

17  collieries  below  water  level, 
luith  steam  engines  (ly-  pumps, 
100  collieries  above  water  level, 
80,000  acres  of  coal  land, 

80  landings, 

850  canal  boats, 

900  boat  horses, 

1,200  car  and  other  horses, 

Towns,  created  by  the  coal  business, 
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The  commerce  of  Philadelphia  derived 
from  the  coal  trade,  is  wortli  three  times 
as  much  as  all  her  foreign  trade.  Be- 
sides what  was  shipped  this  year  of  Le- 
high coal,  there  was  carried  to  distant  ports 
on  the  Atlantic,  of  Schuylkill  coal  307,81 2 
tons  in  3065  vessels,  and  some  days  as  ma- 
ny as  100  vessels  arrived  in  a day  at  Phil- 
adelphia. In  addition  to  this,  78,298  tons 
was  taken  directly  to  New  York,  in  1354 
covered  canal  boats. 

The  Anthracite  Coal  trade  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  yet  in  1841,  there  were  mined 
and  sent  to  market  from  all  the  mining  dis- 
tricts  more  than  a MILLION  of  tons,  of 
which  EIGHT  hundred  -niousAND  were 
sent  to  other  States.  The  demand  for  An- 
thracite is  rapidly  increasing  ; it  is  not 
only  becoming  the  dependence  in  the  At- 
lantic cities,  to  ivarm  the  great  masses,  but 
it  is  taking  the  place  of  wood  in  steamboats 
in  the  Eastern  waters,  and  will  soon  be 
used  as  the  cheapest  and  safest  fuel  to  pro- 
pel die  steamers  of  the  Ocean.  It  renders 
wood  land  unnecessary  in  the  interior  and 
enables  the  farmer  to  convert  his  forests 
into  fields  of  grain.  It  is  coming  into  use 
in  propelling  machinery,  driving  Locomo- 
tives, and  making  iron.  Who  can  foretell 
the  future  demand? 

But  as  great  as  the  demand  may  be,  the 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  can  supply  the 
world.  The  mines  upon  the  Swatara  are 
capable  of  producing  as  much  as  the 
Schuylkill,  and  so  are  those  of  the  Lehigh, 
the  Wisconisco,  the  Shamokin  and  the 
"Wyoming;  and  the  Schuylkill  is  capable 
of  producing  ten  times  as  much  as  is  now 
mined.  Improvements  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted to  all  these  Mining  Districts,  and  if 
a wise  policy  prevails  in  the  councils  of 
the  State  and  nation,  who  will  predict  the 
annual  worth  of  the  Anthracite  coal  that 
will  be  carried  upon  the  railroads  and  canals 
of  Pennsylvania  ! 


But  we  have  not  only  anthracite,  but  ac- 
cording to  our  State  geologist,  more  bitu- 
minous coal  than  all  Europe.  Our  State 
canals  intersect  this  bituminous  coal  field 
in  all  directions.  All  Europe  contains  a- 
bout  2000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal 
land.  Pennsylvania  has  1000  square- 
miles,  or  8,400,000  acres.  It  is  estimated 
by  our  State  geologist,  that  the  great  West- 
ern bituminous  coal  field  of  Pennsylvania 
contains  THREE  HUNDRED  THOUS- 
AND MILLIONS  OF  TONS;  Ten 
thousand  times  more  than  England,  Scot- 
land, Wales  and  Ireland, 

I’his  vast  mineral  wealth,  without  the 
public  works,  wmuld  have  been  dead  capi- 
tal forever.  According  to  the  returns  of 
the  County  Commissioners  to  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Commonw’callh,  there  was  mined 
in  1837,  in  Pennsylvania,  west  of  the  Al- 
legheny mountain,  more  than  2,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  ! Not  one  ton  of 
this  reached  the  Atlantic  market.  About 
nine-tenths  of  it  wms  consumed  in  domes- 
tic purposes  at  home,  in  furnaces  and  rol- 
ling mills,  and  in  driving  machinery.  One- 
tenth,  or  200,000  tons,  were  shipped 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Accord- 
ing to  a report  of  W'.  Milnor  Roberts,  en- 
gineer of  the  Monongahela  Navigation  com- 
pany,there  passed  one  lock  in  eight  weeks, 
destined  for  the  Ohio  river,  41,500  tons  of 
bituminous  coal,  after  the  navigation  was 
opened  in  October  last.  What  this  trade 
will  be  when  the  great  valley  is  filled  with 
population,  w'ealth  and  refinement — when 
western  Pennsylvania  becomes  the  man- 
ufacturing dependence  of  the  Western 
States — can  hardly  be  conjectured. 

Nor  is  this  great  bituminous  coal  field 
entirely  separated  from  the  Atlantic.  We 
have  abundance  of  bituminous  coal,  the 
nearest  in  the  United  States,  of  any  quan- 
tity, to  Tide  Water.  The  Virginia  and 
Maryland  mines  on  the  Potomac,  are  from 
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180  to  200  miles  from  sloop  navigation  at 
Georgetown.  The  completion  last  year 
of  the  Tide  Water  canal  from  Havre  de 
Grace,  in  Maryland,  to  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  at  Columbia,  has  this  year,  for  the 
first  time  opened  a navigation  for  the  bitu- 
minous coal  of  the  Juniata  and  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Chesa- 
peake. 

A considerable  amount  was  mined  du- 
ring the  past  year  upon  the  head  waters  of 
the  Juniata.  This  coal  is  mined  on  the 
route  of  the  Portage  Railroad,  and  every 
ton  which  is  sent  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
pays  more  than  one  dollar  into  the  State 
Treasury.  About  10,000  tens  were  mined 
on  Queen’s  Run,  at  the  head  of  the  West 
Branch  Canal,  at  one  collier}',  and  prepara- 
tions are  making  for  a large  business  next 
year.  At  the  present  termination  of  the 
Williamsport  and  Elmira  railroad,  a rail- 
road has  just  been  finished  6 miles  in 
length,  to  M’Intyres  mines,  from  which, 
there  have  been  negociations  to  bring  to 
the  canal  at  Williamsport,  next  summer, 
more  than  100,000  tons.  The  Reil  Run 
coal  company  located  on  Jjycoming  Creek 
near  the  railroad,  will  commence  opera- 
tions. From  these  mines  the  amount  is 
unlimited  that  can  be  sent  down  the  Juni- 
ata and  Susquehanna  canals,  and  as  our 
bituminous  coal  comes  into  direct  competi- 
tion with  foreign  coal  ; as  it  will  be  the 
source  of  great  income  to  the  State  and 
wealth  to  the  country,  it  ought  to  be  protec- 
ted from  the  competition  of  the  British 
mines,  located  on  the  Seaboard.  A rail- 
road has  been  constructed  40  miles  long, 
from  the  northern  end  of  our  coal  basin  to 
Corning,  on  the  Chemung  canal,  of  New 
York,  leading  into  Seneca  lake.  There 
are  now  six  locomotives  and  between  3 
and  400  cars  on  this  road,  conveying  coal 
from  our  Blossburg  mines  into  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  Tioga  Navigation  com- 


pany also  transport  a large  quantity  of 
Bituminous  coal  from  our  mines  in  Tioga 
county,  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  quantity  of  Iron  produced  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole 
product  of  the  whole  Union,  and  it  is  su- 
perior to  any  imported  iron.  Of  the  whole 
quantity  of  484,138  tons  of  cast  and  bar 
iron  in  the  United  States,  made  in  1839,  as 
returned  by  the  marshalls,  Pennsylvania 
produced  185,619  tons— 98,395  tons  of  cast, 
and  87,224  tons  of  bar  iron.  We  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  213  Furna- 
ces, and  169  Forges  and  Rolling  [Mills. — 
But  the  census  in  our  State  was  very  im- 
perfectly taken,  there  being  5 furnaces  in 
the  single  county  of  Berks  which  were 
not  enumerated.  Besides,  since  1839,  a 
large  number  of  Charcoal  Furnaces  have 
been  erected,  and  the  invention  of  making 
iron  w'ith  Anthracite  coal,  has  erected  12 
Furnaces  in  which  mineral  coal  is  used, 
producing  15,090  tons  per  annum.  It  is 
probable  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  iron  in 
the  whole  Union  is  now  made  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, employing  810,000,000  of  capital, 
and  subsisting  more  than  120,000  people, 
and  affording  a market  for  more  than  810,- 
000,000  w'orth  of  Agricultural  produce  and 
merchandise. 

The  iron  produced  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  additional  value  given  to  it  by  our  man- 
ufactures and  mechanics,  exceeds  annually 
822,000,000.  A large  quantity  of  the  pig 
iron  of  New  Jersey  is  made  into  castings 
and  rolled  into  bars,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  great  manufacturing  city  of  Pittsburg 
affords  one  of  the  best  markets  for  the 
I crude  iron  of  Western  Virginia,  Ohio  and 
Kentucky.  The  iron  manufactures  of 
Pennsylvania  alone,  afford  a better  market 
for  the  flour  and  meat  of  the  whole  Union, 
than  all  Europe. 

Having  now  glanced  at  some  of  the  sour- 
ces of  the  great  wealth  of  our  State,  we 
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will  enumerate  the  following  items  taken 
from  the  returns  of  tlie  marshalls,  in  taking 
the  late  census;  from  the  returns  of  the  com- 
missioners to  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  other  sources.  The  re- 
turns ol  the  marshalls  are  much  too  low, 
owing  to  a neglect  of  duty  on  their  part, 
and  the  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  them, 
it  being  circulated  for  part}'  purposes,  that 
it  was  a forerunner  of  direct  taxation  by 
the  General  Government.  We  have,  how  - 
ever,  taken  these  returns  for  our  calcula- 
tions, in  most  instances.  The  amount  of 
the  products  of  the  Dairy,  and  also  the  value 
of  lumber,  annually  produced  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  so  manifestly  incorrect, that  we  have 
taken  the  returns  of  the  county  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  our  authority. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


Value  of  30,080,000,  acres 
of  Land  in  Pennsylvania, 
including  water  power, 
quarries,  mines  of  iron, 
salt,  coal  and  all  other 
minerals. 

Value  of  300,000  dwelling 
houses, 

\ alue  of  barns,  work  shops, 
stores,  furnaces,  rolling 
mills,  forges,  and  facto- 
ries, 

Value  of  21G5  miles  of  rail- 
roads and  canals. 

Value  of  public  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  bridges,  gas  and 
water  works, 


$752,000,000 

300.000. 000 

248.000. 000 
70,253,673 

29,746,327 


Total  value  of  real  estate  $1,400,000,000 


Here  is  real  estate  to  the  amount  of 
ONE  BILLION,  FOUR  HUNDRED 


MILLIONS  of  dollars  ! A tax  of  three 
per  cent,  upon  it,  will  pay  35,000,000  of  the 
public  debt  of  Pennsylvania,  and  leave 
7,000,000  in  the  Treasury  besides  ! 


PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

Value  of  365,129  Horses  and 

Mules,  at  $60,  $21,907,740 

Value  of  1,172,665  Neat  Cat- 
tle, at  $15,  17,589,975 

Value  of  1,767,620  Sheep,  at 

$2  50,  4,419,450 

Value  of  1,503,964  Swine,  at 

$3  50,  5,263,874 

Value  of  Poultry,  685,801 

Value  of  Furniture  of  300,000 
houses,  including  plate,  jew- 
elry, watches,  clocks  and 
wearing  apparel,  135,000,000 

Value  of  carriages,  stages,  wa- 
gons, farmer’s  implements, 
mechanics’  tools,  books  of 
all  kinds,  ships,  brigs,  bar- 
ges, schooners,  canal  boats, 
railroad  cars,  stationary  and 
locomotive  steam  engines, 
and  steamboats,  300,000,000 

Value  of  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, stocks,  money, 
and  all  other  personal  prop- 
erty, at  least,  215,133,160 


Value  of  personal  property,  $700,000,000 
do.  real  estate,  as  above,  1,400,000,000 


Total  value  of  the  Stale,  $2,100,000,000 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  property 
of  this  Commonwealth,  at  a low  estimate, 
is  worth  TWO  BILLIONS,  ONE  HUN- 
DRED MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  ! ! 


ANNUAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

Let  US  now  enumerate  some  of  the  an- 


nual productions  of  the  Slate.  We  not 
only  have  all  the  anthracite  coal — make 
nearly  half  of  the  iron — but  we  raise  one- 
sixth  of  all  the  wheat  in  the  United  States, 


and  our  land  is  capable  of  producing  as 


much  as  England  now  does — 100,000,000 
of  bushels. 


Wheat, 

Rye, 

Barley, 
Buckwheat 
Indian  Corn 


Bushels. 

13,213,077 

6,613,873 

209,893 

2,113,742 

14,240,022 


Value. 

$13,213,077 

3,968,223 

157,420 

1,056,871 

7,120,011 
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Oats,  20,641,819  5,158,455 

! Potatoes,  9,535,663  2,383,915 


Bushels  raised,  66,568,089  $33,057,972 


Pounds. 

Butter  sold  in  699 
townships,  16,583,670 
Estimated  sold  in 
361  townships,  7,616,330 
Butter  consumed 
by  producers,  72,000,000 


96,200,000  12,500,000 

Cheese  sold  in 
699  townships,  3,857,080 
Estimated  sold  in 

361  townships,  1,142,920 
Consumed  by  pro- 
ducers, ' 15,000,000 


20,000,000 

Milk  more  than 
Orchards  and  gar- 
dens more  than 
Beef  sold  in  699 

townships,  35,535,196 
Estimated  sold  in 

361  townships,  14,464,804 
Consumed  by  pro- 
ducers, three- 
fourths,  150,000,000 


1,500,000 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 


Value  of  3,048,. 

564  lbs.  wool,  1,219,465 

Lumber,  Pine 
sawed,  in  699 

townships  sold  238,5 1 1,400  feet 
Estimated  in  361 

townships  161,488,600  “ 

Estima’d  unsold,  400,000,000  “ 


800,000,000  8,000,000 

Unsawed  timber, 
shingles  and 
staves  sent  to 
market  in  699 
townships  $342,068 

Estima’d  sold  in 

361  tps.,  157,932 

Estimated  consu- 
med at  home,  1,500,000 


2,000,000  2,000,000 

Other  agricultural  products  15,000,000 


Total  value  of  agricultural 
produce,  other  than  food. 


$39,335,895 


SUMMARY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

Grain  and  Potatoes,  $33,057,972 

Other  Food,  54,226,750 

Other  Agricutural  Products,  39,335,895 


Annual  Products  of  Land,  $126,620,617 


' ! 
> 


It 


200,000,000  14,000,000 
Pork  sold  in  699 

townships,  19,892,312 
Estimated  sold  in 

361  townships,  10,107,688 
Consumed  by  pro- 
ducers say  four- 
fifths,  120,000,000 


150,000,000 

Mutton  and  veal 
estimated 
Poultry  and  Fish 
estimated 

Sugar  made  2,265,750 


Total  value  of  food  other 
than  grain 


Value  of  1,311,- 
643  tons  of 
Hay, 


.'$04,226,700 


$13,116,  430 


10,500,000 

9,500,000 

2,000,000 

226,750 


MANUFACTURES  AND 

TRADES, 

Cotton  manufactures. 

$5,013,007 

Woolen, 

2,319,061 

Mixed, 

1,098,810 

Silk, 

14,644 

Flax, 

75,672 

Tobacco, 

550,159 

Leather, 

3,482,793 

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets. 

900,843 

Paints,  dyes  and  drugs. 

2,100,074 

Glass, 

772,400 

Earthen  ware. 

157,902 

Chocolate, 

14,000 

Confectionary', 

2-27,050 

Paper, 

887,835 

Cordage, 

274,120 

Musical  instruments. 

33,728 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

1,207,252 

Oil,  saw  and  other  mills. 

9,424,955 

Ships  built  in  1839, 

668,015 

Furniture, 

1,155,692 

Houses  built  in  1839, 

5,354,480 

% 
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Manufactures  of  gold  and  silver,  2,679,075 


Other  metals,  except  iron, 
Marble  and  granite. 
Home-made  family  goods. 
Bricks  and  lime. 

Total  except  iron, 


1,260,170 
443,610 
1,303,093 
1,733,403 

843,151,843 


SUMMARY  OF  ALL  ANNUAL  PRODUCTS. 


\^alue  of  113,395  tons  pig 
iron,  at  830, 

\ alue  of  additional,  by  vari- 
ous manufactures. 

Value  of  Anthracite  coal 
mined. 

Value  of  Bituminous  Coal 
mined. 

Value  of  Agricultural  pro- 
ducts, 

^ alue  of  Manufactures,  ex- 
cept iron. 


$3,401,850 

17,852,283 

5.000. 000 

4.000. 000 
126,620,617 

43,151,843 


Annual  products  of  the  State,  $200,026,593 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  pro- 
ducts of  this  Commonwealth  are  worth 

TWO  HUNDRED  MILLIONS,  TWENTY  SIX- 
THOUSAND,  FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY- 
THREE  DOLLARS — one  per  cent,  on  which 
will  pay  the  interest  on  the  State  debt, 
and  leave  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  Treasury. 

The  State  has  laid  a tax  upon  a valua- 
tion which  has  just  been  made,  although 
made  far  below  the  real  value,  which  it  is 
estimated  will  produce  annually  about 
$1,800,000,  and  which  is  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  State  debt.  But  if 
this  tax  will  not  raise  the  requisite  sum, 
the  Legislature  will  not  fail  to  increase  it ; 
and  the  people,  if  their  labor  is  properly 
protected,  can  and  will,  if  necessary,  pay 
five  times  their  present  States  taxes.  The 
tolls  on  our  Public  \V  orks  will  next  year, 
under  the  revised  and  improved  manage- 
ment adopted  by  the  present  Commission- 
ers, and  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
tonnage  of  coal,  yield  $1,250,000,  while 


the  expenses  will  be  decreased  one-third. 
This  income  will  continue  to  increase  an- 
nually, until  it  pays  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  the  repairs  and  attendance, 
and  affords  a sinking  fund  for  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  debt.  The  State  revenue 
now  from  incidental  sources,  such  as  taxes 
upon  auctions  and  licences,  and  from  bank 
dividends,  now  far  more  than  defrays  the 
expenses  of  the  Government. 

Where,  then,  is  the  cause  for  alarm  or 
despondency  ? Besides  all  this,  the  bill 
for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  among  the  States,  has  pas- 
sed Congress,  and  Pennsylvania  is  enti- 
tled to  a tenth  of  the  whole.  The  quanti- 
ty of  public  lands  to  which  the  Indian 
title  is  extinguished,  after  deducting  the 
reserves  to  the  new  States,  and  which  re- 
mains unsoId,exceeds  220,000,000  of  acres, 
and  the  quantity  to  which  the  Indian  title 
has  not  yet  been  extinguished  exceeds  730,- 
000,000. 

To  conclude,  who  does  not  feel  proud  of 
this  picture  of  Pennsylvania  ? She  has  all 
the  resources  of  a great  nation  within  her- 
self, for  happiness  in  peace,  for  power  in 
war.  She  is  capable  of  maintaining  30,- 
000,000  of  people  within  her  borders,  of 
feeding  and  cloathing  them  herself,  and 
making  the  surrounding  States  her  tributa- 
ries. Her  water  power  upon  the  Susque- 
hanna and  its  hundred  branches,  upon  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  and  their  tributa- 
ries, and  upon  the  streams  that  make  up  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  is  capable  of 
performing  the  labor  of  400,000,000  of  men. 
What  her  steam  power  can  do  in  her  anthra- 
cite coal  fields,  and  upon  her  10,000  square 
miles  of  bituminous  coal  lands,  let  those 
who  dare  scoff  at  her  credit,  and  ability  to 
pay  all  her  indebtedness,  calculate. 

A safer  and  better  investment  cannot  be 
made  than  in  the  public  stocks  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  are  based  upon  resources 
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IRON  MANUFACTURES  OF  PENNS'/LTAJHA. 


^ 1 


that  will  be  permanent  forever.  Those 
j who  depreciate  them,  are  either  ignorant  of 
their  value  or  dishonest  enough  to  specu- 
date  upon  the  timid.  There  are  no  people 
in  the  world  who  have  so  many  advantages 
and  so  few  burdens.  The  public  debt  is  a 
trifle  in  this  rich  and  powerful  Common- 
wealth. We  can  pay  it  in  a single  year, 
and  it  would  be  a lighter  burden  than  the 
British  people  now  bear  annually  upon  their 
Ishoulders.  Our  population  is  industrious, 
Ithriving  and  honest,  and  out  of  the  com- 
ipany  of  a few  dishonest  and  ignorant  indi- 
viduals, there  is  not  one  among  the  seven- 
teen hundred  thousand  free  people  who 
boast  of  the  title  of  “Pennsylvanian,’’  who 
does  not  scorn  the  dishonest  and  recreant 
sentiment  of  a violated  public  faith. 


Iron  Manufactures  of  Feisasjl- 
i_.i  vania. 

I c 

I The  present  being  a time  ol  unparallel- 
lled  suffering,  in  consequence  of  the  opera- 
jtion  of  the  Compromise  Act,  and  as  Iron 
requires  a greater  protection  than  any  other 
manufacture  in  the  country,  it  may  be  well 
to  put  the  question — what  will  not  Penn- 
sylvania suffer  when  the  duty  in  June  next 
comes  down  to  20  per  cent,  on  a foreign 
valuation  ? Pennsylvania  is  the  great  Iron 
State  of  the  Union,  and  the  blow  aimed  at 
the  iron  manufactures  will  fall  heavier  with- 
in her  borders  than  any  where  else. 

AVe  have  received  the  returns  of  the 
marshalls  for  taking  the  census,  in  relation 
to  iron  manufactures.  They  are  limited  to 
the  tons  of  bar  and  pig  iron  made  in  213 
charcoal  furnaces  in  1839.  Since  that 
time,  there  have  been  put  into  operation 
in  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Columbia,  North- 
umberland and  Luzerne  counties,  several 
i furnaces  using  anthracite  coal  as  a fuel. — 
I More  than  68,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal 
passed  the  Berwick  lock  in  13  months, 


about  30,000  tons  of  w'hich  were  used  m 
the  Columbia  Furnaces  j It  is  probable 
that  at  least  15,000  tons  of  pig  iron  have 
been  made  in  the  anthracite  furnaces  with- 
in the  }'ear,  w'hich  added  to  the  98,395 
tons  made  in  the  charcoal  furnaces,  makes 
the  aggreafate  of  pig  iron  anilually  made  in 
the  State,  1 13,395  tons,  worth  $3,401,850, 
There  was  also  made  in  1839  in  169  For- 
ges and  Rolling  Mills  87,244  tons  of  bar- 
iron,  worth  at  that  time  $6,107,080, — an 
additional  value  being  given  to  it  by  being 
converted  into  bars,  of  $3,489,760.  There 
are  engaged  in  these  Furnaces,  Bloomeries, 
Rolling  Mills  and  Forges  more  than  15,- 
000  workmen,  w'ho  with  their  families 
nurnlier  60,000  persons. 

Besides  these  we  have  full  reports  from 
28  counties,  and  partial  reports  from  ‘g 
out  of  53,  made  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  1839,  and  published  in  the  Le- 
gislative Journals  of  1840,  of  the  several 
manufactures  of  iron.  From  these  reports 
from  699  tow'nsIrips,wc  have  made  extracts, 
and  estimated  the  amount  in  the  remaining 
361  townships. 

The  great  iron  counties  of  Berks,  Schuyl- 
kill, Northampton,  Lebanon,  Dauphin,  Ad- 
ams, Milllin,  Juniata,  Westmoreland,  Ve- 
nango, and  Fayette,  made  no  reports. 

104  Am  AND  CupALO  Furnaces  in  699 
townships  manufactured  50,558  tons  of 
castings,  valued  at  $5,805,599,  consuming 
26,558  tons  of  bituminous  and  anthracite 
coal.  The  number  of  hands  emploj’ed 
1,305.  Estimate  of  the  remaining  361 
townships,  20,442  tons,  $1,294,401. 

SO  Rolling  Mills,  ntanufacluring  in 
699  townships,  45,412  tons  into  round, 
plate,  and  boiler  iron,  valued  at  $2,937,339. 
The  quantity  of  mineral  coal  consumed 
was  93,090  tons.  Number  of  hands  1,- 
123.  Estimate  of  361  townships,  12,000 
tons,  $1,000,000. 
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32  Steam  Engine  Factories,  manufac- 
turincr  in  1 839,  270  engines.  32  for  steam- 
boats — 101  locomotives — and  140  station- 
ary engines,  having  a united  power  of 
12,956  horses.  Valued  at  1,033, 950. — 
The  quantity  of  mineral  coal  consumed 
0,561  tons.  Hands  employed  1,010.  Es- 
timate in  16  counties  $250,000. 

19  Nail  Factories,  manufacturing  7,- 

017  tons  of  nails,  consuming  1,390  tons 
of  coal,  and  employing  173  hands.  Val- 
ue of  the  nails  $814,470.  Estimate  for 

18  counties  not  returned,  $250,000. 

17  Scythe  and  Sickle  Factories,  em- 
ploying 28  hands,  consuming  657  tons  of 
mineral  coal,  and  manufacturing  5,912 
scythes,  and  8,606  sickles,  valued  at  .$16,- 
000.  Estimated  value  for  16  counties  not 
returned,  $7,000. 

64  Axe  and  Edge  Tool  Factories, 
employing  239  hands,  consuming  1,833 
tons  of  mineral  coal,  and  manufacturing 
57,572  Axes, — all  edge  tools  valued  at 
.$153,421.  Estimate  for  16  counties  not 
returned,  $50,000. 

3 Cutlery  Factories,  employing  50 
hands,  consuming  70  tons  mineral  coal, and 
producing  articles  valued  at  $23,000.  Es- 
timate for  other  parts  of  the  Slate,  $7,000. 

9 Factories  for  Shovels,  Spades  and 
Forks,  employing  37  hands,  consuming 
524  tons  of  coal,  and  manufacturing  articles 
valued  at  $29,500.  Estimate  for  other 
parts  of  the  State,  $12,500. 

85  Gun  Factories,  employing  216 
hands,  and  manufacturing  12,717  Guns, 
valued  at  $145,076.  Estimate  for  other 
parts  of  the  State  $75,000. 

482  Car,  Carriage  and  Wagon  Fac- 
tories, employing  1675  hands,  and  manu- 
facturing 7,553  vehicles,  valued  at  $874,- 
509.  Estimate  for  other  parts  of  the  State 
$315,000. 

185  Plough  Factories,  employing  286 
hands  and  manufacturing  10,735  Ploughs,  I 


valued  at  $107,054.  Estimate  for  other 
parts  of  the  State,  $56,000.  I 

Sheet  Iron  Factories,  manufacturing  ji 
articles  to  the  amount  of  $94,814.  Esti- 
mate for  other  parts  of  the  State  $48,000.  ll 
Besides  the  above,  a great  variety  of  ar-  in 
tides  not  enumerated,  manufactured  by  4,-  t 
712  blacksmiths,  in  699  townships,  valued  pt 
at  $4,712,000.  Estimate  for  361  town-  a 
ships,  2,433  blacksmiths,  manufacturing  li 
articles  valued  at  $2,433,000. 

The  Cupalo  Furnaces  of  Philadelphia  re 
use,  besides  Pentisylv<ania  Iron,  New  Jer-  is, 
sey  and  other  pigs — and  the  Rolling  Mills  of 
of  Pittsburg  work  large  quantities  of  blooms  11 
made  out  of  pigs  from  Oliio,  Kentucky  is 
and  Virginia.  This  will  account  for  the  ll 
difference  between  the  pig  iron  of  Penn-  of 
sylvania  and  the  aggregate  of  Bar,  Cast  in 
and  Rolled  Iron.  ^ ih 

V>‘ 

Let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  items  of  il 
the  foregoing : it 

O O 


production  of  iron. 


Tons  of  Pig  Iron.  (( 

21 J Charcoal  Furnaces, 


yielding 

98,395 

12  Mineral  Coal,  say 

15,000 

Total  pig  iron,  §30  per  ton 

113,395  §3,401,850 

MANUFAC  rURES 

OF  IRON 

87,244  tons  made  into  bars 

addition- 

al  value. 

3,489,760 

71,000  tons  castings,  additional  value, 

5,000,000 

45,000  tons  rolled  iron, 

ff 

1,937,339 

Iron  in  270  steam  engines. 

If 

ff 

700,000 

7,017  tons  nails, 

ff 

ft 

253,110 

Scythes  and  Sickles, 

ff 

ft 

15,000 

Edge  Tools, 

ft 

ft 

110,000 

Cutlery, 

ff 

ff 

25,000 

Shovels,  Spades  & Forks, 

ft 

ff 

30,000 

Guns, 

ft 

ft 

185,074 

Cars,  and  other  vehicles. 

ff 

ff 

900,000 

Ploughs,  iron, 

ft 

ff 

107,000 

Sheet  Iron  Manufactures, 

f> 

ff 

100,000 

Articles  made  by  blacksmiths, 

ff 

5,000,000 

m 

ri 


of 

li 

n 

in 

Jii 

it 


1,254, 133  til 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  iron  pro- 
duced  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  additional 
value  given  to  it  by  our  mechanics,  amounts 
annually  to  more  than  the  sum  of  TWEN- 
TY-ONE MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  ! 
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Tliere  is  also  consumed  in  the  nianufac- 


tui’e  more  than  180,000  tons  of  Anthracite 
and  Bituminous  Coal. 

It  will  also  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that 
there  ate  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
iiron  in  all  its  branches  more  than  20,000 
I workmen,  so  that,  with  their  families,  de- 
I pending  upon  the  iron  business,  we  have  j 
a population  in  Pennsylvania  of  more  than 


Pig  Iron  imported  under  the  existing  law,  on  the 
30th  June,  1842,  foreign  valuation  of  20  per  cent., 
considered  15  per  cent.,  will  cost  £3.  5.  0.  pre 


with  exchange,  equal  to 

§16  OU 

Freight, 

4 00 

Duty,  15  per  cent.. 

2 04 

12  per  cent.,  e.xpenses, 

1 92 

§24  56 

The  average  cost  of  making  this  Iron  in  the 
United  States — 

Fuel,  ore,  labor,  contingent  expenses,  §20  00 
Freight  and  charges  to  N.  York  6 50 


1120,000  persons. 

j A judicious  settlement  of  the  Tariff,  with 
[respect  to  Iron,  is  of  great  importance.  It 
[is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  entire  product 
of  the  liborious  industry  of  the  people, — 
Whatever  of  this  material  is  manufactured 
is  so  much  addition  to  the  national  wealth. 


It  also  raises  for  the  use  of  the  Stale  a body 
'of  men  of  more  muscular  vigor,  of  more 
lindustry,  and  of  more  enduring  qualities 
ithan  any  other  business.  In  other  respects 
it  is  of  great  importance,  as  almost  every 
implement  of  national  defence,  either  upon 
the  ocean  or  land,  is  wholly  or  partly  made 
of  Iron.  Every  department  of  manufac- 
ituring  industry,  as  well  as  agriculture,  is 
under  a tribute  to  this  necessary  of  civili-j 
zed  life.  Taking  these  considerations  intoj 
view,  there  is  no  article  in  the  whole  Tar- 
liff  which  it  is  so  important  to  produce  to 
' such  an  extent  as  not  to  be  dependent  upon 
I foreign  nations. 

) The  following  statement  of  the  operation 
[ of  the  Compromise  Act  on  Iron,  was  fur- 
I nished  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Atlas  by  a 
j merchant  more  extensively  engaged  in  the 
1 importation  and  manufacture  of  iron  than 
j any  man  in  the  country,  and  there  is  no! 
) doubt  that  full  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it. 


) 

! 


Pig  Iron,  imported  from  England  at  the  present 
time,  will  cost  £3.  5,  0.  sterling,  per  ton,  with  ex- 


change, will  be  equal  to  §16  00 

Freight,  4 00 

Duty,  §10,  of  which  4-lOths  is  now 
deducted,  7 40 

12  per  cent.,  expenses,  1 92 


§26  50 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  most  of  the  blast 
furnaces  would  be  abandoned  at  any  less  price  than 
§30  per  ton.  Bar  Iron  costs  now  in  England 
£6.  5.  0.  per  ton  ; with  the  exchange — 


equal  to  §30  55 

Freight,  4 00 

Duty  §30,  of  which  4-10  over  20  per 

cent,  is  deducted,  now  payable  20, CS 

12  per  cent.,  expenses,  3,66 


§58,89 

Bar  Iron,  imported  under  the  existing  law,  on 
30th  June,  1842.  Foreign  valuation  of  20  per 
cent.,  considered  15  per  cent. — 


Will  cost  £6.  5.  0.  per  ton;  with 


exchange, 

§30,55 

Freight, 

4,00 

Duty  15  per  cent.. 

5,02 

12  per  cent.,  expenses, 

3,66 

§43,23 

Bar  Iron  manufactured  in  this  manner  in  the 
United  States  costs  §60,50  per  ton. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  duty  on 
foreign  iron  will  be  reduced  on  the  first  of 
.Tune  next  to  $5  per  ton,  or  25  cents  on  a 
hundred  weight.  'The  effect  will  be  to 
stop  all  the  iron  works  in  the  country,  or 
lo  reduce  labor,  now  sufficiently  low,  to 
half  of  wl  lat  it  now  is. 

Iron  is  the  great  staple  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  necessary  for  national  defence  and  na- 
tional independence.  Stop  the  Furnaces, 
Forges,  Foundries,  and  Smitheries  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  cup  of  our  degrada- 
tion is  full.  Unless  the  present  Congress 
do  something  to  avert  the  blow  it  will  sure- 
ly fall  upon  us  in  June  next.  Let,  then, 
Pennsylvania  arouse,  or  our  industrious 
citizens  will  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of 


§29  32 


the  pauper  laborers  of  Europe. 
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Tlic  Coal  Trade  «m  tlae  State  C’asialSo 


The  importance  of  the  coal  trade  of 
Pennsylvania  is  generally  acknowledged, 
but  is  not  fully  appreciated.  It  is  this  that 
must  supply  tonnage  to  our  Public  Works, 
or  the  revenue  derived  from  them  will  nev- 
er keep  them  in  repair,  and  pay  the  inter- 
est of  the  cost  of  their  construction. — 
When  our  canals  are  completed,  every  di- 
vision will  be  used  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal,  and  every  division  will  then 
become  profitable. 

The  Delaware  Divisiox,  extending 
from  the  termination  of  the  Lehigh  Navi- 
gation at  Easton  to  Bristol,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  will 
this  year  yield  a revenue  from  coal,  suffi-  j 


cient  to  pay  the  interest  of  $2,800,000. 

The  Eastern,  Susquehanna  and  North 
Branch  Divisions  extend  from  the  Tide  ca- 
nal leading  to  the  Chesapeake  bay,  to  the 
vicinit}"  of  the  Lykens  Valley,  Shamokin 
and  Wyoming  Anthracite  coal  fields. — 
The  Juniata  Division  extends  to  the  Bitu- 
minous coal  fields  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tain— and  the  West  Branch  Division  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  deposites  upon  Lyco- 
ming creek  and  Queen’s  run. 

The  tonnage  on  the  canals  upon  the 
Susquehanna,  increased  last  year  about 
one  hundred  per  cent,  over  1840,  not- 
withstanding the  financial  embarrassments 
of  the  country. 


The  following  table  will  sliow  the  amount  of  Coal  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  which 
have  this  year  passed  over  the  State  Canals  this  side  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and 
the  tolls  paid  into  th.e  State  Treasury,  and  the  estimate  for  1842. 


COAL  TRANSPORTED  ON  THE  STATE  CANALS. 


Mining  Districts. 

1841. 

1842. — Estimated. 

TONS. 

TOLLS. 

TONS. 

TOLLS. 

. 

Wyoming, 

53,315 

$33,804 

90,000 

$ 65,000 

Shamokin, 

21,463 

6,692 

40,000 

22,000 

Swatara, 

17,653 

1,408 

50,000 

5,000 

Lykens  Valley, 

4,908 

1,014 

6,000 

2,000 

Lehigh, 

142,158 

48,063 

350,000 

140,000 

West  Branch, 

* 8,115 

3,597  1 

30,000 

20,000 

Juniata, 

17,314 

12,836 

25,000 

21,000 

Kiskiminetas, 

1,467 

287 

2.000 

400 

Total, 

266,393 

$107,701 

593,000 

$275,400 

2,122  tons  used  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad  and  paid  no  toll. 
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Of  the  260,393  tons,  '.vhich  in  1841, 
were  carried  on  the  Stale  canals,  122,728 
tons  were  mined  in  those  districts  whose 
outlet  to  tide-water  is  by  the  canals  on  the 
Susquehar.na.  But  not  more  titan  22,728 
tons  reached  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  notwith- 
standing the  great  demand,  and  high  price 
of  coal,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year.  100,- 

000  tons  was  consumed  in  the  interior. 
The  furnaces  on  the  North  Branch  consu- 
med about  35,000  tons  of  Antraciie,  and 
the  iron  works  on  the  Bald  Eagle,  the  Ju- 
niata atid  the  Schuylkill,  consumed  at  least 
15,000  tons  of  Bituminous,  leavintr  50,000 
tons  Ittr  domestic  purposes,  steam  engines 
and  lime  burning,  in  t!ie  towns  and  villages 
in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna.  This 
interior  demand  will  always  be  first  sup- 
plied. and  the  surplus  will  pay  a higher  toll, 
as  it  will  pass  over  the  whole  line  of  canal 
from  the  several  mines  to  its  termination 
at  Columbia. 

It  was  not  until  some  time  in  August, 
that  the  coal  of  the  Lehigh  was  brought  on 
the  Delaware  canal,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  freshet  that  injured  the  Lehigh  canal. 
The  Union  Canal  Company  drerv  off  their 
dam  and  prevented  the  Swatara  Coal  from 
being  shipped  after  the  first  of  July,  and 
the  L',  kens  Valley  Coal  could  not  be  ta- 
ken in  flats  across  the  Susquehanna,  on  ac- 
count of  low  water,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  season.  With  regard  to  the  esti- 
mates for  the  coming  year,  gentlemen  from 
the  Lehigh,  the  Wyoming  Valley,  the  Sha- 
mokin  and  the  West  Branch,  have  been 
cons  .ed,  and  in  every  instance  have  put 
the  estimate  higher. 

The  estimate  for  the  West  Branch  mines, 
was  made  only  in  reference  to  the  beds  on 
Queen’s  Run.  It  is  however  said,  that  a 

1 railroad  has  just  been  finished  from  a point 
near  Ralston  on  the  Williamsport  and  El- 
mira railroad,  six  miles  to  the  M’Intyre 
mines,  and  that  contracts  have  been  enter- 

A^ol.  I — No.  1.  2. 


ed  into  to  deliver  more  than  30,000  tons 
of  Bituminous  Coal  during  the  next  sum- 
mer, on  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  at  Wil- 
liamsport. If  this  is  true,  it  will  bring 
^30,000  into  the  Treasury,  as  the  toll  on 
the  coal  and  boat  to  Columbia  is  nearly 
one  dollar  per  ton. 


ANTHRACITE, 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  Anthracite  Coal 
in  tons  of  2240  lbs.  mined  in  the  several  mining 
districts  in  IS41 : 


Schuylkill, 

Lehigh, 

Lackawanna, 

Wyoming, 

Swatara, 

Shamokin, 

Lykens  t’alley. 


584,692  tons, 
142,821 
192.270 
53,315 
17,653 
21  463 
3,000 


1.015,214 


Number  of  tons  mined, 


BITUMINOUS. 

The  following  is  the  correct  number  of  tons  of  Bi- 
tuminous Coal  which  passed  on  the  State  canals 
in  1841,  and  the  tolls: 


Offices. 

Ton. 

Tolls. 

f'Junction 

19 

13,45 

1 Bridgewater 

5 

35 

Kiskiminetas 

J Pittsburg 

481 

106,16 

] Freeport 

566 

30,65 

1 Blairsville 

250 

20,00 

kJohnstown 

146 

116,48 

1,467 

287,09 

(^Hollidaysburc 

H3,265 

11,407,90 

J aniata 

1 Huntingdon 

725 

250,12 

'i  Lewistown 

1,908 

864,05 

^Newport 

1,416 

314,31 

17.314 

12,836,68 

[^Dunnsburg 

3,753 

2,787,98 

Wqiliamsport 

601 

319,10 

Susquehanna 

Northumberland.5 12 

306,93 

1 Liverpool 

29 

4,45 

kHarrisburg 

1,058 

178,70 

5,993 

3,597,16 

■foil  free — used  by  the  State, 

2,122 

— 

8,115 

SUMMARY. 

Kiskiminetas 

1.467 

287,09 

Juniata 

17,314 

12,838,68 

Susquehanna 

8,115 

3,597,16 

Total 

27,896 

16.720,93 
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ll  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  tlie  com- 
pletion of  the  Tide  Canal  last  year,  for 
the  first  time  I'ormed  an  outlet  for  the  Coal 
on  the  Susquehanna  to  tide-water,  and  that 
it  takes  some  time  to  open  mines,  construct 
Railroads,  build  cars  and  boats,  and  com 
inence  collieries. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  val- 
ue of  coal,  when  taken  to  the  seaboard,  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  labor,  and  . 
the  expense  of  transporting  it  to  market — ' 
to  show  how  unwise  it  woidd  be  to  burden  ' 
it  with  Stale  taxation,  wlien  it  pays  a hea- 1 


vy  tax  now  to  the  State — and  that  instead 
of  bearing  any  more  burdens,  it  ought  to 
be  protected  from  foreign  competition,  and 
must  be,  unless  foreigners  undersell  us  in 
our  own  markets,  the  following  table  has 
been  compiled,  by  one  who  has  had  expe- 
rience in  mining  and  transporting  coal  to 
market.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  British  coals  are  near  the  seaboard,  and 
that  it  costs  nearly  as  much  to  transport 
our  coals  on  our  canals  to  tide,  as  it  costs 
to  bring  the  British  coals  to  our  cities. 


COAL  TRANSPORTED  ON  THE  STATE  CANALS. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  tlie  several  items  of  expense  of  mining  and  transporting 
to  market,  a ton  of  2,240  pounds  of  mineral  coal,  from  tliose  Mining  Districts 
whose  tonnage  passes  over  any  portion  of  the  Public  Works;  and  also  the  number 
of  miles  of  Railroads  and  Canal  from  the  several  mines  to  market. 


Miles  of  Railroad, 

2 

9 

20 

8 

5 

16  1 

1 

State  Canal 

14S 

60 

84 

17 

17 

65 

' 174 

155 

90 

'I'ide  Canal.  1 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

Union  Canal, 

52 

52 

Lehigh  Canal. 

«•  ° 

464 

■ 

Total  miles  to  market. 

195 

1164 

149 

122 

119 

116 

231 

200 

90 

Rent  or  interest  on  coal  land, 

25 

25 

25 

2,5 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

Dpening  veins,  gangways,  faults  and 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

buildings, 

Mining,  timber,  mine  wagons,  & tools, 

62 

62 

62 

62 

62 

62 

62 

62 

62 

Hauling  out,  skreening,  & loading  cars. 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Transportation  to  the  canal, 

15 

72 

60 

36 

30 

87 

60 

38 

15 

Transhipment  and  cost  of  landings. 

15 

15 

15 

1.5 

15 

15 

15 

Depreciation  from  small  coal  & waste, 

20 

20 

S3 

20 

33 

50 

10 

10 

10 

Toll  on  the  Slate  canal. 

95 

40 

54 

11 

11 

35 

92 

82 

48 

Fritighl  on  the  State  canal, 

1 29 

1 

73 

14 

14 

49 

1 53 

1 35 

68 

Toll  on  tlie  Tide  canal, 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

Freight  on  the  Tide  canal. 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

Toll  on  the  Union  canal, 

40 

40 

Freight  on  the  Union  canal, 

46 

46 

Extra  for  Union  canal  boat, 

28 

28 

Toll  on  the  Lehigh  canal, 

58 

Freight  on  the  Lehigh  canal, 

40 

(fost  of  unloading  boat. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Cost  of  Coal  in  Market. 

$4:  74 

^4  35 

S4  50 

$i  25 

$4  32 

$4  51 

$5  45'$4  95 

$3  00 
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EXPLANATION 

I 

i Rent  and  Mining — In  veins  where 
: coal  is  mined  cheaper,  the  rent  is  higher, 

I and  where  it  costs  more  to  mine,  the  rent 
' is  lower.  Rent  and  mining  have,  there- 
fore,been  put  at  the  same  price  in  all  the 
i mining  districts — the  miner  opening  the 
I veins,  driving  the  gangways,  and  making 
the  improvements.  The  same  expenses 
are  also  incurred,  wherever  coal  is  mined, 
for  hauling  out  of  the  mine,  skreening,  load- 
ing cars,  gangways,  faults,  and  purchase 
and  repairs  of  wagons  and  tools. 

Transportation  to  canal. — This  item 
of  expense  varies  according  to  the  length, 
grades,  and  manner  of  construction  of 
the  road  or  railroad  connecting  the  tnines 
I with  the  navigation  ; or  whether  the  nio- 
1 live  power  be  steam  or  horses. 

The  Wyoming  coal  is,  from  some  of  the 
mines,  delivered  directly  into  the  canal 
boats  ; from  others  it  is  brought  in  w'agons,  ^ 
a short  distance,  and  Irom  the  Baltimore 
Company’s  mines,  by  a railroad  about  two 
I miles  long.  The  average  cost  of  transpor- 1 
lation  to  the  canal  is  about  ten  cents  per ' 
. ton.  The  calculation  in  the  table  is  made 
for  the  coal  passing  down  the  canal  to  the  | 
Chesapeake  Bay'.  But  the  natural  and  best ! 
market  for  the  Wyoming  coal,  will,  when  \ 
the  North  Branch  canal  is  finished,  be  in  | 
Middle  and  Western  New  York.  It  will; 
then  pass  over  )00  miles  of  State  canal, 
and  pay',  on  coal  and  boat,  a toll  of  GI 5 ; 
cents  for  every  ton  of  2240  pounds.  It  is  ; 
calculated  that  there  will  be  a market  there 
I for  at  least  200,000  tons,  as  soon  as  the 
j canal  is  completed,  which  will  afterwards,  I 
forever  increase.  The  toll  on  200,000  tons  1 
will  be  $ 128,066  annually.  A large  a- 
mount  of  Bituminous  coal,  from  the  mines 
in  Bradford  county,  will  also  pass  on  this 
, canal. 


OF  THE  TABLE. 

1 The  Shamokin  coal  is  brought  'o  the 

i canal,  on  the  Danville  and  Poiisvdie  rail- 

1 

I road,  by  steam  power,  about  twenty  miles 
j from  the  tiearest  mities,  for  60  cents  ; or 
I 3 cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

' The  Lykens  Valley  coal  is  transported 
I over  a rallioad  16  miles  lotig  with  otie  as- 
j cending  grade  of  23  feet  to  llie  mile,  and 
j otie  descending  grade  of  336  feet  to  tlie 
mile,  by  horse  power,  for  87  cents  per  ton, 
or  62  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Tlie  con- 
teiriplaled  iron  road  to  Klinger’s  (mp,  with 
a branch  to  these  mines,  abolishing  the  as- 
j cending,  and  diminishing  the  tlescetiding 
I grades,  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  Swalara  coal,  from  the  Lorberry 
creek  mines,  passes  from  5 to  0 miles 
I over  the  Lorberry  and  Union  railroads,  to 
‘ the  Union  canal.  The  grades  oti  the  Lor- 
I berry  railroad  vary  from  50  to  300  feet  per 
I mile  and  are  all  descending.  The  grades 
on  the  Union  road,  are  very  low,  and  all 
^ descending.  The  cost  of  transportation  on 
these  roads  is  30  cents  per  ton,  or  G cents 
per  ton,  per  mile. 

The  Swalara  Railroad,  extending  from 
the  grand  centre,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lor- 
berry and  Union  Railroads,  about  nine  miles 
up  the  Swatara  into  the  coal  region,  is  part- 
ly finished,  and  will  be  completed  during 
the  present  year.  This  Railroad  will  have 
low  and  easy  grades,  as  well  as  its  contem- 
plated branches  up  Good  Spring,  (,’oal, 
Middle,  and  Geberi’s  creeks  ; and  up  Mar- 
tins’, Wilsons’  and  I’oplar  runs.  So  will, 
also,  the  contemplated  railroad  up  Roush 
creek,  from  the  grand  centre  through  tlie 
coal  region,  to  the  summit  dividing  the 
waters  of  the  Swatara  and  Susqnehai.na. — 
F’rom  the  grand  centre  it  is  in  contempla- 
tion, to  construct  a Railroad  to  Hariisburur, 


1 
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with  grades  not  exceeding  in  any  distance 
12  feet  in  a mile,  and  descending  the  whole 
distance  of  35  miles  in  the  direction  of 
the  tonnage.  When  this  Railroad  is  eon- 
strucled,  it  is  believed  that  the  transporla* 
tion  to  Harrisburg  will  not  exceed  75  cents 
per  ton,  as  the  locomotives  could  run  up  to 
the  mines,  and  the  tonnage  would  be  im- 
mense. 

The  Lehigh  coal,  from  the  Summit  mines, 
passes  down  a Railroad  9 miles  in  length, 
to  the  Lehigh  Navigation,  having  a fall  of 
985  fee!,  or  an  average  of  lOOj  feet  per 
mile. — 'Lite  transportation  costs  about  36 
cents  per  ton,  or  7 cents  jter  ton,  per  mile- 
The  Railroad  to  the  Room  Run  mines  is  a- 
bout  5 miles  long  from  Mauch  Chunk. — 
The  Beaver  Meadow  Railroad  extends  from 
Parrysville,  about  25  miles,  to  the  mines 
of  the  Beaver  Meadow,  Hazleton,  Summit, 
Stafford,  Laurel  Hill,  and  Sugar  Loaf  Coal 
Companies,  and  as  steam  power  is  used, 
the  costc'f  transportation  from  all  the  mines 
on  tiie  Lehigh  to  Mauch  Chunk,  is  nearly 
the  same. 

'Lhe  Juniata  coal  is  mined  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Allegheny  Mountain,  near  the 
Portage  Railroad,  down  which  it  is  trans- 
ported about  12  miles  to  the  canal  at  Holli- 
daysburg.  The  State  charge  for  toll  on 
car,  cargo  and  motive  power,  is  45  cents 
per  ton,  and  the  other  expenses  are  at  least 
15  cents  more,  making  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation 60  cents  per  ton. 

The  West  Branch  Coal,  on  Queen’s  Run 
and  Lycoming  creek,  is  the  nearest  Bi- 
tuminous Coal  to  tide,  of  any  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  Queen’s  Run  mines  now 
worked,  are  two  miles  from  tiie  canal ; and 
about  8,000  tons  have  been  transported 
during  the  past  year,  down  a common 
road,  descending  200  feet  to  ihe  mile,  on 
wagons,  to  the  navigation,  for  38  cents  per 
ton.  The  construction  of  a railroad  would 
reduce  the  expense  one-third.  Some  hun- 


dred tons  were  also  brought  down  the  Wil- 
liamsport and  Elmira  railroad,  from  the 
mines  on  Lycoming  creek,  to  the  canal  at 
Williamsport.  A large  trade  may  soon  be 
expected  from  these  mines. 

The  Mercer  coal  lies  in  some  instances, 
in  the  liigh  hills,  near  the  canal,  on  both 
.sides  of  the  Shenango,  from  two  miles 
south,  of  New  Castle,  to  a point  above 
Sharon.  In  other  instances,  the  hills  re- 
ceile  fiom  the  canal,  so  that  the  coal  must 
either  be  brougltt  in  wagons,  or  on  rail- 
roads to  be  hereafter  constructed,  in  some 
places  tvv'o  miles  in  length.  The  expense 
of  tiansjrortation  to  the  canal  will  average 
about  15  cents  per  ton. 

Depreciation  from  small  coal, — This 
item  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  egg, 
pea,  and  nut  coal,  coal dust  and  waste,  to 
the  large  coal,  which  each  mining  district 
on  an  average,  produces.  'I'he  small  coals 
are  sold  for  a less  price,  and  require,  be- 
sides, .an  extra  expense  in  skreening. — 
This  depreciation  is  about  one  dollar  per 
ton,  on  the  small  coal. 

The  hard  White  Ash  Coal  beds  in  ‘he 
W'yoming  Valley,  and  on  the  Lehigh, 
yield  about  one  ton  in  five  of  small  coal, 
and  coal-dust,  making  a depreciation  inclu- 
ding waste,  of  20  cents  on  the  whole  quan- 
tity mined. 

'f'he  free  burning RedAsh  Coal  veins  on 
the  Swatara  ; and  the  easily  ignited  soft 
White  Ash  Coal  veins  on  the  Shamokin, 
yield,  on  an  average,  about  one  ton  of  small 
coal,  to  three  mined,  making  the  deprecia- 
tion aboul33  cents  per  ton,  including  waste. 

The  inflammable,  soft.  Red  Ash  f’oal 
veins  of  L)  kens  Valley  produce  about  one 
half  small  coal  and  coal  dust,  making  about 
50  cents  per  ton  depreciation,  including 
waste,  on  the  quantity  mined. 

The  White  Ash  veins  in  the  North 
Mountain,  which  must  be  leaciied  by  tun- 
neling, and  the  coal  higher  up  the  Valley 
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and  at  Klinger’s  Gap,  is  harder,  an  1 there 
will  not  be  a greater  depreciation  tlian  on 
the  Coal  on  the  Shamokin  and  Swatara. 

There  is  also  a loss,  from  small  coal, 
coal  dust,  and  waste,  on  the  Bituminous 
Coal  of  the  Juniata,  West  Branch,  and  the 
Shenango.  It  is  not  so  great  as  upon  the 
Anthracite,  but  will  average  about  10  cents 
per  ton. 

Transhipment  and  Landings. — The 
average  cost  of  transhipment  from  railroad 
cars  or  wagons  into  canal  boats,  includin'i" 
the  rent,  or  interest,  and  repairs  of  Land- 
ings, skreens  and  tools,  will  not  vary  ma- 
terially Irom  15  cents  per  ton.  When  the 
coal  from  the  rail  road  cars,  passes  imme- 
diately over  the  skreens  into  the  canal 
boats,  it  may  be  something  less  ; but  where 
it  is  deposited  first  on  the  landing,  as  it 
must  often  be,  where  the  business  is  ex- 
tensive, and  afterwards  loaded  into  the 
boats,  t'le  cost  will  be  more. 

Toll  on  the  State  C.anal. — By  t'le 
tariff  of  tolls  lately  adopted  by  the  Canal 
Commissioners,  the  charge  on  Anthracite 
is  5 mills,  and  on  Bituminous  Coal  4 mills 
per  2000  pounds,  per  mile.  Besides  this, 
there  is  a charge  on  the  boat  going  to  and 
returning  from  market,  equal  to  5 cents  for 
every  mile  the  coal  is  carried  on  the  canal. 
Allowing  coal  boats  to  carrv  an  average 
freight  of  60  tons,  the  aggregate  toll  on  the 
boat  and  cargo  will  amount  to  6.4|  mills 
on  Anthracite,  and  5. 314  on  Bituminous 
Coal,  per  mile,  per  ton  of  2240  pounds. 

The  following  will  show  the  amount  of  toll  paid 
on  each  ton  of  Coal,  to  the  State  and  to  Compa- 
nies, from  each  mining  district. — The  motive  power 
on  the  Portage,  and  Danville  and  Pottsville  Rail- 
roads is  not  included,  but  charged  to  freight. 


State. 

Companies. 

Total. 

Wyoming, 

§0  95 

SO  29 

SI  24 

Shamokin, 

54 

59 

1 13 

Lykens, 

35 

54 

S9 

Swatara, 

11 

94 

1 05 

Lehigh, 

40 

68 

1 OS 

Juniata, 

1 00 

29 

1 29 

West  Branch, 

82; 

1 29 

1 11 

Mercer, 

48' 

48 

Freight  on  the  State  Canal,  and  on 
THE  Tide  Water  Canal  and  the  Le-  ,■ 
HIGH  Navigation. — The  coal  boats  navi- 
gating  these  canals,  carrv  about  60  tons,  ■ 
and  the  freight,  although  sometimes  more  j,  . 
and  sometimes  less,  will  average  about  t j 
of  a cent  per  ton  per  mile.  j j 

Cost  on  the  Tide  Water  and  Union  j 
Canals,  and  Lehigh  Navigation. — The  ^ 
toll  charged  upon  boats  and  on  all  mineral  | 
coal,  passing  thro’  the  Tide  Water  Canal,  i 
is  the  same  as  is  charged  on  Anthracite, 
upon  the  State  canal.  Consequently  the  ^ 
cost  for  toll  and  freight  is  I cent  and  1*  , j 
512  mills  per  ton,  per  mile,  or  68  cents  j i 
per  ton,  for  the  whole  distance  of  45  _ | 
miles. 

The  Union  Canal  admits  boats  carrying 
only  25  or  30  tons,  and  although  the  toll 
is  low,  yet  tlie  freight  and  toll  amount  to 
$1  14  per  ton,  or  nearly  21  cents  per  ton, 
per  mile.  The  extra  expense  of  a 25  ton 
boat,  is  1 of  a cent  per  mile,  fur  1 14  miles, 
or  28  cents  per  ton. 

The  liehigh  Navigation  is  a noble  im- 
provement,  adiritting  boats  of  100  tons  , 
of  burden  ; yet  it  is  limited  to  the  capacity  ; 
of  the  Delaware  Division  of  the  Pennsyl-  i 
vania  Canal,  the  locks  of  which  are  5 feet  ■ 
less  in  width  than  those  of  the  State  canal 
on  the  Susquehanna.  The  toll  is  57  cents 
and  6 mills  per  ton,  for  the  whole  distance  i 
of  465  miles  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Eas-  j 
ton-  Coal  coming  on  tlie  canal  at  any 
point  above  Easton  is  charged  one  cent, 
per  ton,  per  mile.  The  expense  of  both  ! 
toll  and  freight  on  a ton  of  coal,  from 
Alauch  Chunk  to  the  Slate  canal,  it  will  . 
be  seen,  is  $0  98. 

The  Coal  field  upon  the  Schuylkill  af- 
fords no  tonnage  for  the  State  works,  yet 
its  importance  to  the  Commonwealth  may 
be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  industry 
of  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  people 
that  have  congiegated  there,  tvilhin  the  last 
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seventeen  years,  has  brought  from  other 
Slates  into  this,  in  1841,  at  least  $.3,000,- 
000.  'i'lie  success  of  operations  in  that 
section  of  the  State  sltovvs  Iiow  the  public 
works  will  be  rendered  profitable.  The 
lolls  paid  to  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  on 
mineial  coal  amount  to  the  sum  of  $482,- 
4G0  62.  which  is  the  interest  of  .6  per  cent, 
oil  $0,049,212  40 — one  fourth  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  Pennsylvania.  When  the  Wis- 
conisco,  Noiih  Branch  and  Erie  Canals 
are  completed,  the  Slate  will  own  a navi- 
gation extending  to  and  running  through 
Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal  fields,  of 
616  miles.. — eight  times  the  length  of  the 
Sehuvikill  Navigation. 

The  fnllowintr  the  cost  of  mining  and  trans- 
porting coal  to  Philadelphia,  on  the  SchuylliilL 


Red  Ash, 

W/iife  Ask, 

__  A 

^ 

rj) 

a 

o 

O 

n 

G 

Cft 

c 

K 

C0 

< 

o 

a 

Worth  on  the  landing. 

2,05 

2,15 

1,90 

2,00 

Jjonding  boat. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Deiireciation  from  fine 

con!  and  wai^to. 

33 

33 

20 

20 

Toll  to  PhilaJeiphia, 

75 

70 

75 

70 

Freight, 

1,28 

1,23 

1,2S 

1,23 

Unloading  boat, 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Total  without  profit,  $4,6.3  $4,63  $4,3.6  $4,35 


'I’he  Miners’  Journal  states,  that  coal  will 
he  transported  one  dollar  per  ton  cheaper 
than  the  foregoing,  during  tlie  coming  sea- 
son, in  consequence  of  the  Reailing  railroad, 
which  now  transports  the  coal  irom  Potts- 
ville  to  I’hiladelphia  for  one  dollarand  fifty 
cents  per  ton, 

'Pile  White  Ash  Coal  from  the  Lacka- 
wanna mines  is  transported  over  a moun- 
tain on  a railroad  16  miles  long,  with  five 
inclined  planes,  having  five  stationary 
steam  enoincs,  to  the  canal  at  Ilonesdale, 
on  the  Lackawaxen.  From  thence  there 


is  a canal  to  the  Hudson  river,  107  miles, 
to  Rondout,  60  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Twenty-six  miles  of  this 
Navigation  is  in  Pennsylvania, — it  is  a 
narrow  canal  admitting  boats  of  only  30 
tons  burden.  The  Delaware  & Hudson 
Canal  Company  own  the  mines  and  the 
avenue  to  market,  and  during  the  last  year 
mined  and  transported  to  market  192,270 
tons  of  coal. 

The  following  is  the  expense  per  ton  of  S240  lbs. 


Rent  or  interest  on  land,  $0  25 

Mining,  60 

Skreening  and  loading  cars,  25 

Gangways,  timber  and  faults,  25 

Transportation  on  railroad,  6 cents  per  mile,  96 

Transhipment  at  Honesdale,  26 

Freight  to  Rondout,  f per  cent,  per  mile,  96 

Freight,  additional,  on  small  boat,  26 

Repairs  on  107  miles  of  canal,  $107,000,  55 

Interest  on  Company  loans,  12 

Interest  on  Slate  guarantee.  27 

Office  rents  and  salaries,  15 

Unloading  at  Rondout,  10 


Cost,  without  profit,  at  Rondout,  $4,97 

The  stock  of  the  Co.mpany,  independent 
of  loans,  is  $2,000,000,  and  the  interest 
at  6 per  cent.,  after  deducting  48,012  for 
rent,  is  $71,988,  which  is  36  cents  a ton 
to  be  added,  which  would  bring  the  cost 
and  profits  to  $5,33  per  ton  at  Rondout. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  price  of  An- 
thracite delivered  on  the  seaboard  from  all 
the  mining  districts,  must  be  nearly  the 
same,  unless  labor  is  reduced,  as  its  value 
in  market  is  made  up  almost  entirely  o^ 
Rail  Road  and  Canal  tolls  and  labor.  The 
prices  in  the  table  contain  no  profit  for  the 
Coal  merchant,  and  no  Interest  for  his  cap- 
ital employed,  or  contingencies  for  losses. 
'Fhese  must  still  be  added.  It  is  true,  ar- 
ticles have  lately  appeared  in  respectable 
public  journals,  both  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  written  no  doubt,  by  men 
tvlio  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  mining 
and  shipping  Coal,  making  the  actual  cost 
of  Coal  much  less.  But  they  made  no  al- 
low-ance  for  faults,  depreciation  from  small 
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j Coal  and  waste,  which  every  miner  and 
i shipper  knows  forms  no  inconsiderable 
i item  in  the  cost  of  Anthracite.  It  is  a 
I want  of  a knowledge  of  these  items  of  ex- 
I pense,  that  has  caused  more  failures  among 
I men  engaged  in  the  Coal  business,  tlian 
j any  thing  else  ; and  it  is  this  that  creates 
I the  erroneous  impression  that  the  public  is 
imposed  upon  by  exorbitant  prices,  to 
swell  the  protits  of  the  miner  and  shipper. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing,  that  there 
is  a point  below  which  the  price  of  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  cannot  be  reduced,  unless 
the  tolls  upon  the  Canals  and  Pvail  Koads 
on  which  it  passes  to  market,  are  reduced 
also.  I he  nearest  Anthracite  mines  are 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  thesea- 
qoard,  and  the  nearest  Bituminous  are 
nearly  two  hundred. 

J’he  British  mines  located  near  the  sea- 
coast,  are  now  competing,  pretty  .success- 
fully with  our  own,  under  a duty  of81,2G 
a ton,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  followimr  in> 
porlalions  into  the  single  port  of  Boston. 


Penn. 

Richmond 

Foreign 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Bituminous 

Years. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1835 

76,180 

5,255 

18,090 

1838 

07.186 

6,951 

31,968 

1837 

74,186 

2,614 

56,ri22 

1838 

69,850 

i ( 

34,061 

18.39 

84,123 

i 4 

44 

1840 

68,870 

(C 

4 , 

1841 

110,432 

4,252 

43,294 

A very  large  amount  of  foreign  Coal 
was  also  imported  into  New  York  and  the 
other  cities  of  the  Union,  amountincr  this 

O 

year  to  about  a quarteh  of  a hillioa 
of  tf)n3. 

The  following  will  show’  the  amount  of 
British  Coal  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  1821  to  1840, inclusive,  in  tons 
of  2,2-10  pounds,  obtained  from  the  otli- 
cial  documents  at  Washington,  and  the 
amount  of  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  sent 
from  the  mines  to  the  cities  on  tide  water. 


Years.  Femi’a.  Coal.  British  Coal. 

1821.  1,073  22,122 

1822.  2,240  34,523 

1823.  5,823  30,433 

1824.  9,541  27,228 

1825.  34,893  25,645 

182G.  48,047  35,605 

1827.  63,434  40,257 

1828.  77,516  32,302 

1829.  1 12,083  45,393 

1830.  174,737  58,136 

1831.  176,820  36,509 

1832.  363,871  72,978 

1833.  487,748  92,432 

1834.  377,638  71,626 

1835.  560,758  49,969 

18.36.  682,428  108,432 

1837.  821.476  153,450 

1838.  739,293  129.083 

1839.  817,659  181,551 

1840.  865,414  162,867 

1841.  1,015,214  200,000 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  pre- 
sent duty  a large  amount  of  money  is  an- 
nually sent  out  of  the  country  to  purchase 
British  Coal.  If  it  had  been  taken  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Bituminous  mines  on 
the  Juniata  and  West  Branch,  the  tolls  in 
1840,  w'ould  have  paid  an  interest  of  5 
per  cent,  on  more  than  THREE  MIL- 
LIONS and  a QUARTER  of  dollars  of 
the  State  debt ! 

The  increase  of  importation  of  for- 
eign coal  has  been  about  thirty  per  cent, 
in  the  last  three  years,  and  that  too  under 
a TaiilT  of  about  $1,26  per  ton.  On  the 
first  day  of  July  next,  unless  Congress  at 
its  present  session,  arrest  the  operation  of 
the  Compromise  act,  the  dutv'  on  foreign 
Coal  will  be  reduced  to  about  40  cents  on 
a ton,  which  is  a reduction  of  86  cents  on 
a ton.  Who  does  not  see  that,  if  such  a 
state  of  things  is  permitted  to  exist,  our 
ports  will  be  filled  with  British  Coal,  our 
mines  deserted,  the  State  Canals  without 
tonage,  our  State  treasury  empty,  without 
hope  of  ever  being  replenisiied, — our  for- 
eign indebtedness  increased,  and  poverty 
and  ruin  stalking  over  the  Commonw'ealih. 
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VVJiat  would  be  the  benefit  to  consu- 
mers ? They  might  get  their  coal  for  a 
year  or  two  some  cheaper,  but  after  tlie 
Brilisli  Coll  iers  had  driven  our  miners  to 
the  far  West — after  our  mines  are  deser- 
ted, the  coal  pits  tilled  with  water — our 
drifts  fallen  in — 'Our  Canals  filled  up,  our 
Rail  Hoads  gone  to  decay — our  mining 
villages  the  refuge  of  owls  and  bats,  and 
the  coasting  trade  of  Philadelphia  lost  for- 
ever, llien  the  price  of  foreign  Coal 
would  be  raised,  and  foreigners  could  con- 
trol the  market,  and  the  consumer  would 
pay  dearly  for  his  short  lived  cheap  fuel. 

It  is  not  oiily  the  duty,  but  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  every  class  of  citizens  to  foster  this 
great  staple  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a measure 
of  self  protection  and  national  indepen- 
dence. Home  competition  will  reduce  the 
price  to  what  it  ought  to  be.  Foreign  com- 
petition will  destroy  home  competition) 
and  with  it,  all  competition  whatever.  Let 
our  Coal  be  protected,  and  the  Wisconisco 
Canal,  now  nearly  finished,  vr’ill  be  com- 
pleted— the  Lykens’  Valley  Railroad  will 
he  reconstructed,  and  carried  up  to  the 
great  deposites  at  Klinger’s  Gap,  and  a vasti  zed  man 
amount  of  Coal  will  come  upon  the  State 
Canal  at  iMillersburg.  The  Harrisburg 
and  Pinegrove  Railroad  will  Ire  construc- 
ted to  the  great  Coal  field  on  the  Swatara, 
bringing  the  wealth  of  that  region  upon  the 
Canal  at  Harrisburg.  The  Shamokin 
Coal  field,  the  first  mines  of  which  are  now 
only  reached,  will  be  intersected  witli  Rail- 
roads in  every  direction,  on  which  a vast 
amount  of  tonnage  will  be  sent  to  the  Canal 
at  Sunbury.  'I’he  North  Branch  Canal 
will  be  completed  to  the  State  line,  on  which 
the  Coal  of  Wyoming  will  be  transported, 
destined  for  the  interior  of  the  Empire 
State — and  the  Bituminous  coal  fields  on 
the  Juniata  and  West  Branch  of  tlie  Sus- 
quehanna will  cover  THREE  flUNDRED 
miles  of  the  State  Canals  with  Coal  boats. 


Nor  will  the  tide  of  prosperity,  which 
will  set  into  Pennsylvania  if  the  Coal  trade 


is  sustained,  stop  here.  The  creative  pow- 
er of  coal  will  do  what  it  has  done  in  Eng- 
land. It  will  build  up  manufactures,  wake 
into  life  the  mechanic  arts,  invigorate  ag- 
riculture, and  give  us  an  unrivalled  com- 
merce. Pennsylvania  has,  deservedly, 
great  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion, and  has  but  to  speak  as  she  ought  to 
speak,  and  her  voice  will  be  obeyed.  Let 
her  Legislature  now  in  session,  to  whom 
is  delegated  the  task  of  taking  care  of  the 
public  interests — let  the  people  in  conven- 
tions and  primary  assemblies,  from  one 
end  of  this  extended  Commonwealth  to  the 
other,  demand  that  her  two  great  staples, 
coal  and  iron,  shall  be  protected,  and  they 
will  he.  New  energy  will  then  be  given 
to  the  industry  of  our  people.  Public  and 
private  confidence  will  be  restored — busi- 
ness will  flow  again  into  its  accustomed 
channels — and  the  hills  and  dales  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  again  resound  with  onward  ! 
ONWARD  ! ! to  wealth  and  prosperity,  and 
all  the  arts  that  ornament  and  adorn  civili- 


It  is  with  pleasure  we  transfer  such  notices  of  the 
success  of  American  Industry  to  the  columns  of  the 
Protector,  as  the  following  from  the  Sunbury  A- 
nicricaii; 

THE  CRESCENT  IRON  WORKS. 

I’liose  works  are  situated  on  the  Lycoming  creek 
about  twelve  miles  from  Williamsport.  They  were 
established  by  Messrs.  Manly  &HeyImuns,  These 
enterprising  gentlemen,  with  but  a limited  capital, 
associated  with  their  own  labor  and  untiring  in- 
dustry, have  so  far  co.mpleted  their  works,  that 
they  can  turnout  ten  tons  of  nails  per  week.  These 
nails  are  made  of  iron  manufactured  from  the  white 
ore  found  in  the  vicinity,  a specie  of  ore  of  supe- 
rior quality.  If  our  citizens  were  generally  to  turn 
thcii-  attention  to  producing  and  manufac  turing  in- 
stead of  consuming,  the  prosperity  of  the  state 
would  be  soon  made  apparent.  The  New  England 
states,  without  half  our  natural  advantages,  are  en- 
joying a state  of  unexampled  prosperity.  Their 
currency  never  was  better.  And  why!  Because 
they  are  constantly  producing  something  that 
rings  money  home,  ^instead  of  sending  it  abroad. 


TARIFF  MEETING, 
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Pi’otectioffl  of  Home  liatoor. 

There  were  several  large  meetings  of 
the  citizens  of  Harrisburg,  Members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  other  gentlemen  on  a visit 
to  the  seat  of  Government,  in  February. 
For  the  purpose  of  giving  interest  to  the 
proceedings,  and  of  hearing  both  sides, 
and  then  voting  according  to  argument  and 
truth,  a gentleman  who  has  made  free  trade 
his  study  was  invited  to  attend  and  address 
the  meeting.  The  large  Court  House  was 
crammed  for  several  evenings  to  overflow- 
ing.  The  one  sided  free  trade  theories 
were  held  up  in  all  their  ruining  conse- 
quences by  several  speakers.  Replies  and 
rejoinders  followed,  until  Tuesday  evening, 
February  15th,  1842,  when  the  vote  was 
taken,  and  but  one  or  two  noes  were  heard 
in  the  house. 

The  following  were  the  officers  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  meet 
ing  on  the  evening  on  which  they  were 
adopted  : 

President — Hon.  ROBERT  fl ARRIS, 

Vice  Presidents — Charles  F.  Muench, 
Thomas  C.  Reed. 

Secretaries — Samud  Holman,  James 
R.  Boyd,  and  Pfllliam  Kennedy. 

Henry  K.  Strong,  from  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  meeting  held  on  Fri- 
day evening,  Feb.  II,  reported  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions  : 

Whereas,  By  the  operation  of  the  com- 
promise Act,  within  the  last  six  years,  the 
public  revenues  have  become  so  reduced, 
that  instead  of  an  overflowing  Treasury, 
an  increasing  National  debt,  now  $18,000,- 
000,  has  been  incurred,  and  the  credit  of 
the  nation  is  being  impaired  : and  where- 
as by  the  present  low  duties,  the  country 
is  filled  with  the  manufactures  of  the  work- 
shops of  Europe,  which  they  do  not  ex- 
change for  the  productions  of  our  farms 
and  our  mines,  but  demand  payment  in  spe- 
cie, to  the  great  detriment  of  every  laborer 
in  the  United  States:  Whereas,  This  drain 
to  foreign  countries  of  the  precious  metals, 
to  purchase  that  which  ought  to  be  manu- 
factured at  home,  has  deranged  the  curren- 
cy, shaken  public  and  private  credit,  depre- 
ciated the  value  of  our  property,  para- 


lyzed labor,  and  robbed  it  of  its  just  re-  ,!| 
ward:  And  whereas,  on  the  first  day  of  ’(!’ 
June  next,  the  duty  upon  foreign  goods 
and  manufactures  will  be  reduced  to  20  per  ’ 
cent,  ad  valorum,  when  the  nation  will  be  : 
flooded  with  importations  from  the  sweep- 
ings of  foreign  Ware  Houses,  manu-  | 
factored  by  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe 
— when  our  farmers  will  loose  their  home  j j 
market,  and  our  factories,  our  furnaces,  our  j 
bloomeries,  our  rolling-mills,  our  lorges, 

& our  collieries  must  cease  operations,  our  j 
laborers  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  ' 
and  our  mechanics  see  our  wealthy  citizens  ' 
clad  in  coats,  hats,  and  shoes,  made  in 
England,  France  and  Germany,  unless  i 
Congress  at  the  present  session  provides  a 
remedy;  'i’herefore 

Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  meeting, 
that  the  establishment  of  no  National  Bank,  j 
Independent  Treasury,  Fiscal  Agent,  Board 
of  Exchequer,  by  the  General  Government; 
or  suspension  resolutions,  or  laws  to  com- 
pel the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by 
the  States,  will  restore  confidence  or  credit 
or  create  a permanently  sound  currency, 
until  a check  is  first  put  to  excessive  impor- 
tations of  foreign  goods  and  a stop  to  the 
drain  of  American  specie,  by  a sound  dis- 
criminating Tariff. 

Resolved,  That  experience  has  proved 
that  excessive  importations  are  disastrous 
to  the  country  ; that  the  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment which  followed  the  year  1818 
was  caused  by  the  large  importations  under  ' 
the  low  taritf  of  181G  ; that  the  gloomy 
period  of  1825  was  caused  by  the  extraor- 
dinarv  importations  made  in  anticipation 
of  the  tariff  of  1824,  and  which  that  tariff 
afterwards  corrected  ; and  that  the  present 
financial  difficulties  are  the  result  of  the  un- 
parallelled importations  of  18.36,  caused 
mainly  by  the  operation  of  the  compro- 
mise act. 

Resolved,  That  the  labor  of  any  country 
supports  that  country,  and  that  whenever 
it  is  productive,  the  nation  prospers  ; and 
v/henever  it  is  depressed,  for  want  of  suf- 
ficient encouragement  or  employment,  ev- 
ery kind  of  useful  business  languishes,  and 
poverty  and  bankruptcy  are  the  invariable 
results. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  a taritf  laid 
solely  for  revenue,  and  not  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
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merit,  to  support  its  honor  and  credit,  and 
put  the  nation  in  a proper  attitude  of  de- 
fence, laid  with  discrimination  upon  foreign 
importations  which  come  into  competition 
with  American  labor,  and  the  growth  of 
American  soil,  as  unobjectionable  to  all, 
demanded  liy  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
and  loudly  called  for  by  the  people  of  the 
whole  Union. 

Resolved,  That  no  branch  of  industry 
can  be  depressed  without  injury  to  all  oth- 
ers, and  that  the  interests  of  the  fanner, 
the  mechanic,  and  the  manufacturer,  the  la- 
borer and  the  merchant,  are  one  and  insep- 
erable. 

Resolved,  I’liat  the  labor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  labor  of  freemen — that  it  ought 
to  be  well  led,  well  clothed,  and  well  re- 
wardetl  ; and  we  call  upon  Congress  to  pro- 
tect it  from  an  unequal  and  degrading  com- 
petition with  the  menials  and  paupers  of 
Europe. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  no  objection  t > 
tree  trade  with  any  nation  that  practises  it 
itself,  but  as  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany  will  not  purchase  our  Flour,  nor 
scarcely  any  other  American  production 
except  Cotton,  necessity  calls  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a home  market,  as  a means  of  na- 
tional independence. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  a tar- 
ifi’  upon  articles  ol  necessity  and  comfort, 
which  are  not  of  American  produce  and 
manufacture,  as  the  want  of  home  compe- 
tition retiders  such  a tariff  a tax  upon  the 
consumer. 

Resolved,  'Fhat  we  learn  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  tonnage  of  Mineral  Coal  has 
increased  upon  our  public  wmrks  during 
the  past  year  one  hundred  per  cent. ; and 
that  the  tolls  this  year  will  pay  an  interest 
on  $2,000  OUO,  and  that  in  the  coming 
year,  there  is  a fair  prospect  of  a revenue 
from  this  source  sufficient  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  live  millions  of  the  public  debt. 

Resolved,  'I’hat  as  the  tolls  rlerived  from 
Mineral  Coal,  have  during  the  present  year 
upon  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  amounted  to  a 
sum  sufficient  to  pay  an  interest  of  five 
per  cent,  on  nearly  $10,000,000 — it  shows 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  interest 
of  the  public  debt  of  Pennsylvania  will  be 
annually  paid  by  an  income  derived  from 
this  great  staple  of  our  State,  if  it  is  suffi- 


ciently protected  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  not  burdened  by  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  importation  of  for- 
eign iron  and  iron  manufactures  in  one 
year  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $6,000,- 
000,  when  the  mineral  resources  of  Penn- 
sylvania alone  are  adequate  to  supply  the 
whole  demand,  is  robbing  the  American 
laborer  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  de- 
ranging the  currency  by  creating  a foreign 
debt,  and  calls  for  the  interposition  of  Con- 
gress. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  iron  produced 
in  otir  furnaces,  our  forges,  our  bloomeries 
and  rolling  mills,  and  the  additional  value 
given  to  it  by  the  labor  of  our  mechanics, 
already  exceeds  in  value  $21,000,000  an- 
nually in  Pennsylvania, — and,  at  least  120,- 
000  persons  are  supported  by  its  manufac- 
ture, and  a market  for  agricultural  produce 
and  merchandise  thereby'  created,  equal 
to  $12,000,000  is  dependent  upon  it 
— as  not  a furrow  is  turned  by  the  plough- 
man without  iron,  a house  built,  a mechan- 
ic's trade  carried  on,  a canal  dug  or  rail- 
road constructed — as  not  a national  ship 
can  sail  without  it — not  a musket  can  be 
made,  a cannon  fired,  a bastion  defended, 
nor  a squadron  marshalled  in  the  field  with- 
out it,  the  protection  of  Pennsylvania  iron 
is  a measure  of  National  independence, 
and  ought  so  to  be  regarded  by  Congress. 

'j'he  report  being  read,  the  meeting  was 
ably  addressed  by  ftlr.  Deford,  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  Fayette 
county,  and  by  Mr.  Morhis,  member  from 
the  city.  Both  the  gentlemen  acquitted 
themselves  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Penniman,  of  the  county, 
was  then  called  for,  and  briefly  opposed 
the  resolutions,  sustaining  his  favorite  doc- 
trine of  free  trade.  He  was  replied  to  by 
a citizen  of  Harrisburg,  after  which  the 
meeting  was  addressed  m opposition  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Heilig,  of  1 1 arrisburg,  to  whom  j 
David  Krause,  Esq.,  replied,  when  the 
hour  being  late,  the  further  discussion 
was  suspended,  and  the  preamble  and  res- 
olutions were  adopted  by  acclamation. 

It  was  then  on  motion  ' 

Resolved,  That  in  a few  years,  if  Eng- 
land continues  her  exertions,  the  cotton  of 
India  will  exclude  the  cotton  of  America 
from  the  British  markets,  as  the  indigo  of 
India  has  excluded  the  indigo  of  America, 
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— and  that  the  South  will  then  be  driven 
to  a lioine  market  by  having  no  longer  a 
foreign  eonsnmer  for  her  great  staple. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  is  a crisis 
|which  emphatically  calls  upon  the  people, 
iwithout  paity  distinction,  to  arouse,  and  in 
|the  potential  voice  of  freemen,  demand  of 
jtheir  Representatives  at  Washington  such 
action  as  shall  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
ja  great  National  debt,  encourage  the  devel- 
opemenl  of  the  natural  resources  of  our 
country,  and  secure  to  industry  its  due  re- 
ward. 


Tlie  Tarifl'. 

COMMERCK  AND  AGRICULTURE  BENF.FIT- 

TED  BY  TIIF.  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  IIoME 

Manufactures. 

It  has  been  generally  conceded  ihat  Ag- 
riculture is  benefitted  by  protection  to  home 
industry,  because  the  greater  it  is,  and  the 
better  it  is  paid,  the  higher  are  the  prices 
of  agricultural  products.  When,  howev- 
er, the  subject  of  a high  Tariff  was  first 
brought  f irward  and  advocated  by  the  lead- 
ing poliiicians  of  the  South,  it  was  stren- 
uously opposed  at  the  North,  beause  of 
its  supposed  injurious  effects  upon  com- 
merce. The  results,  however,  proved  that 
we  were  wrong  at  the  North,  and  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic  trade  and  navigation, 
both  mn  le  wonderful  advances  as  the  home 
manufactures  increased. 

When  u'e  reflect  for  a moment,  howev- 
er, the  reason  is  obvious  ; — 1st,  from  the 
greater  demand  for  foreign  ariides  of  con- 
sumption, as  food,  less  money  being  requi- 
red to  pav  for  foreign  manufactures  ; and 
2ndly,  from  the  increased  demand  for  such 
of  the  materials  for  manufacturing  as  are 
of  foreign  orrovvth.  We  will  take  four  ar- 
ticles to  illustrate  the  latter  position  : — 
Wool,  r'ouon.  Leather  and  Glass  ; 

To  import  40,000  yards  of  B'oadcloth 
rom  Europe,  the  freight  would  be  $500 

A woollen  factory,  manufacturing  100,- 
000  lb®,  of  wool  per  annum  into  40,000 
yards  of  6-4  wide  cloths,  will  require,  of 
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the  productions  of  foreign  countries,  on 
wliich  freights  would  accrue,  as  follows  : 
20  pipes  of  Olive  Oil,  from  Leghorn,  $200 
100  boxes  (100  lbs.  each)  of  Oil 


Soap,  100 

4000  lbs.  Bengal  Indigo,  120 

15  tons  Dye  Wood,  90 

3 tons  Madder,  30 

GOD  gallons  Sperm  Oil,  200 


Other  articles  of  foieign  productions,  10 


750 

Leaving  a gain  lo  navigation  of  $250  on 
every  100,000  lbs.  Estimating  the  wool 
consumed  in  our  mamdactories  to  be  50,- 
000,000  lbs.  tliere  is  a direct  gain  to  our 
commerce  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
five  thousand  dollars  annually. 

'I’his  is  the  direct  gain  to  oiir  foreign 
commerce  only.  It  has  been  stated  by  one 
who  is  well  informed  on  the  subject,  (vide 
p.  103  Reports  to  New  York  Convention, 
1831,)  that  “ from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  all  the  sperm  oil  imported,  is  used  in 
the  factories  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods.” 
If  these  factories  should  be  closed,  there- 
fore, one-third  of  this  trade,  valuable  in 
every  point  of  view,  would  be  lost.  To 
follow  out  the  consequences  a little  further, 
knowing  the  amount  of  certain  leading  ar- 
ticles used  in  fitting  out  ships,  we  find  that 
a decrease  of  this  fishery  to  the  extent  of 
one-third,  would  diminish  die  demand  for 
supplies  to  them  as  follows  : 

12.000  bills.  Flour, 

10.000  bbls.  Beef  and  Pork. 

6.000  bolts  of  Duck. 

1.000  tons  Iron  Hoops. 

2,000,000  Staves. 

GoO  tons  Cordage  & Whale  Warp. 

In  the  articles  of  Cotton  and  Leather, 
the  same  results  will  be  obtained  by  taking 
the  estimate  of  the  New  York  Convention 
in  1830.  We  shall  not,  however,  go  into 
the  particulars — but  we  cannot  forbear  the 
following  illustration,  as  showing  the  ad- 
vantage of  home  manufacture  over  foreign, 
in  respect  to  navigation.  It  required  only 

27,000  bales  of  cotton  to  manufacture  all 
the  English  cotton  goods  sent  to  this  coun- 
try in  1830 — v.’hich  cotton,  in  the  raw 
Slate,  was  worth  at  that  time.  $723,000. 
The  value  of  these  same  bales,  returned 
to  this  country  in  manufactured  good.®,  ac- 
cording to  the  Custom  House  valuation. 
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M"as  $4,794,524 — leaving  a cl  ear  balance 
in  favo’’  of  England,  made  up  of  wages, 
coastwise  freights,  fuel,  &c.  of  $4,070,924, 
or  so  much  dead  loss  to  American  labor,  a 
portion  of  wliich  is  in  navigation.  This 
was  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  goods 
were  made  of  American  cotton,  whereas 
only  two-thirds  of  it  were  of  American 
growth. 

A very  competent  person,  the  late  Mr. 
Binney,  made  the  following  computation 
respecting  the  article  of  Glass,  in  two  fac- 
tories in  this  vicinity.  The  amount  of 
production  and  consumption  has  since  in- 
creased somewhat — and  would,  therefore, 
if  properly  allowed  for,  make  still  more 
apparent  the  increase  which  foreign  and 
coasting  trade  receives  from  home  manu- 
factures. 

The  annual  consumption  of  the  most 
important  materials  used  is  as  follows  : 

403  tons  of  Lead,  from  Illinois  and  Mis-  I 
souri. 

250  do  of  Pearl  Ashes,  from  N.  York, 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

750  tons  of  sand  from  Delaware. 

1750  do  of  coal,  from  Virginia  and  else- 
where. 

G200  cords  of  wood. 

28  tons  of  saltpetre, 

200  tons  of  fire  clay,  imported. 

100  do  of  Iron,  Brass,  Tin,  &c. 

The  tonage  employed  by  them  annu- 
ally, for  the  transportation  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  fuel  to  the  factories,  is  twenty- 
Irvo  thousand  and  five  hundred 

tons,  22,500 

Estimated  equal  to  constant 
employment  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  tifly  tons. 

The  tonnage  employed  for 
transportation  of  manufac- 
tured goods  annually. 

Equal  to  constant  employ’nt 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
tons. 

Equal  to  constant  employ- 
ment of  one  vessel  of  one 
hundred  tons. 

Glass  Ware  shipped  to  foreign 
countries,  of  100  tons. 


750 


4,800 


450 


100 


700 


Thus  it  is  that  two  factories  employ,  j 
transiently,  twenty-eight  thousand  tons  of  j 
shipping — which,  by  an  estimate  of  the  il 
length  of  coastwise  voyages,  is  equal  to  " 
1300  tons  of  shipping  in  constant  employ-  J 
ment;  a greater  amount  than  would  suf-  j 
lice  for  the  direct  importation  from  abroad,  |, 
all  of  the  glass  manufactured  in  the  court-  i 
try,  and  gaining  to  home  navigation  the  il 
difference.  ^ 


LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

0 

We  have  amongst  us  many  persons  who  think  ( 
that  the  high  price  of  labor  tends  to  unfit  us  for  j 
competition  with  the  people  of  Europe.  They  do  j 
not  remark  that  the  money  price  of  labor  is  high  or  j 
low  as  it  is  productive  or  unproductive.  When  | 
aided  by  capital  in  the  form  of  machinery — wheth-  ( 
er  wheelbarrows,  carts,  wagons,  or  locomotive  en-  , 
gines — it  becomes  productive;  but  until  those  aids  | 
to  labor  are  obtained,  it  is  unproductive.  The  fol-  ] 
lowing  extract  from  a recent  work  on  Russia,  will  i 
serve  to  show  why  the  price  of  labor  in  that  coun-  i 
try  remains  very  low  : i 

“The  difliculties  of  such  undertakings  in  Russia 
are  considerably  increased  by  the  scanty  number  of 
good  artificers  ; the  principal  part  of  those  employ- 
ed being  soldiers,  who,  originally  serfs,  and  not 
brought  up  to  any  trade,  make  but  poor  workmen, 
even  when  employed  for  the  most  ordinary  purpo- 
ses. This  I saw  strongly  illustrated  in  the  remo- 
val of  the  hill  on  the  site  of  which  the  Admiralty 
is  to  be  erected.  Upwards  of  4000  men,  taken 
from  the  garrison,  were  at  work  to  effect  this. — 
Very  few  had  even  hand-barrows;  the  majority  were 
carrying  away  the  earth  in  their  coat  tails,  and  in 
bags  about  as  large  as  those  used  by  hackney  coach- 
men feeding  their  horses.  Their  movements  were 
slow  and  spiritless,  and  they  seemed  to  he  almost 
incapable  of  greater  exertion.  Those  who  are  en- 
tirely under  Colonel  U.’s  control,  and  obliged  to 
use  the  wheelbarrows  he  has  made,  could  with  dif- 
ficulty be  brought  to  see  the  benefit  of  them  ; but 
once  satisfied  on  the  subject,  these  articles  were 
regularly  fought  for,  as  they  work  by  task.  The 
want  of  common  energy  exhibited  by  these  men  is 
easily  understood.  The  government  allowance  of 
four  pence  a day,  which  they  are  supposed  to  re- 
ceive, is  put  into  the  “ caisse  d’epargnes,”  (stock 
purse)  fiom  which  few  of  them  ever  reap  any  ben- 
efit ; at  any  rate,  the  prospect  of  being  so  on  dis- 
charge is  too  remote  to  he  a stimulus  to  their  exer- 
tions ; whereas  if  the  money  was  paid  into  their 
hands  at  the  time,  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  their 
industry. 

“The  pumps  which  clear  the  coffer  dams  at  the 
Admiralty  quay  were  worked  by  deserter.s.  All  per- 
sons traveling  in  this  country  without  itassports, 
are  considered  vagabonds,  and  are  also  liable  to  be 
so  employed. 


Tons- 


1300,28,000 
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Were  ihe  people  of  the  United  States  so  desti-  j 
tute  of  capital,  as  to  be  compelled  to  use  coat  tails,  j 
or  nose  bags,  for  the  transportation  of  earth  when 
they  desired  to  make  a railroad,  or  a canal,  what 
would  be  the  value,  in  coin,  or  commodities  gener- 
ally, of  their  labor  I Would  it  not  be  as  low  as 
that  of  Russia  I And  would  it  not  then  be  far 
dearer  than  it  now  is  I VV'ould  not  one  American 
laborer  do  more  in  the  work  of  excavation,  aided 
by  the  admirable  machinery  that  is  now  used,  than 
thirty  Russians  with  their  hands,  coat  tails,  and  nose 
bags  I The  wages  of  an  American  are,  perhaps, 
six  or  cicht  times  as  great  as  those  of  a Russian, 
yet  his  l.dior  is  cheaper  than  theirs,  because  more 
is  obtained  in  return  for  any  given  sum  of  money. 

The  value  of  labor  is  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
ductiveness, and  that  is  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  capital  by  which  labor  is  aided.  Yet  we  have 
among  us  men  who  are  incessantly  endeavoring  to 
instil  inti)  their  neighbors  who  have  labor  to  sell,  a 
jealousv  nf  the  capitalist  who  desires  to  purchase 
labor,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  capital  pro- 
ductive. .Among  our  legislators,  there  is  an  uni- 
versal disposition  to  tax  the  capitalist.  Bank  stock, 
bonds  and  mortgages,  have  been  taxed  until  many 
persons  have  withdrawn  from  our  limits,  and  many 
others  liave  transmitted  their  capitals  to  Boston  and 
New  York  for  safe  keeping.  Every  dollar  so  with- 
drawn lends  to  diminish  the  demand  for,  and  the 
productiveness  of  labor.  Yet  there  are  many  of 
those  w-io  Je.sire  to  be  deemed  the  exclusive  friends 
of  the  people,  who  are  ready  to  advocate  every 
measure  tending  to  prevent  the  influx,  and  to  per- 
mit the  afflux,  of  capital.  For  many  years  it  was 
deemed  1 =irable  to  promote  conlidence  in  our  peo- 
ple and  ale,  that  foreigners  might  be  induced  to 
place  th  .r  means  in  our  hands,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  completion  of  our  roads  and  canals. 
Now  a different  policy  is  pursued,  and  every  thin 
is  done  to  induce  those  who  have  had  investments 
here,  to  withdraw  them.  A continuance  of  the 
present  course  of  policy  will  unquestionably  pro- 
duce tb  result  that  appears  to  be  so  much  desired. 
Capita’  wii'  disappear,  labor  will  fall  in  price,  our 
population  will  diminish,  and  taxation  will  become 
daily  more  oppressive,  because  of  the  reduced  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  gov- 
ernment. Such  are  the  inevitable  results  of  a sys- 
tem like  that  now  pursued  by  the  State. 


tides  alone  would  augment  her  wealth  to  an  incal- 
culable amount.  The  benefits  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  those  engaged  directly  in  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  these  article.s.  They  would 
communicate  themselves  to  every  section  and  every 
interest  in  the  State.  If  the  mountains  were  peo- 
pled with  a large  number  of  industrious  operatives, 
— if  immense  iron  manufactories  were  established 
from  Richmond  to  the  Tennessee  line,  a new  and 
important  market  would  be  opened  for  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Agriculturists.  We  should  at  once 
create  a home  demand  for  all  we  could  produce. — 
The  corn  of  Eastern  Virginia,  which  now  seeks  a 
precarious  market  in  the  northern  cities,  would  be 
consumed,  and  at  high  prices,  within  ourowm  lim- 
its. 'Fhc  Wheat  and  Tobacco  would  share  the 
same  fate.  A portion  of  the  capital  and  labour  of 
the  country  would  be  diverted  from  Agricultural 
pursuits  to  new  channels — and  the  profits  of  those 
pursuits  would  thereby  be  enhanced.  The  opening 
of  the  James  River  Canal  to  Lynchburg  has  made 
that  town  as  good  a market  as  Richmond  for  the 
oysters,  fish  and  fowd  of  lower  Virginia.  With  ev- 
ery mile  of  that  Canal,  and  with  every  new  mouth 
— (and  a prosperous  coal  and  iron  trade  would  make 
thousands)  the  demand  for  these  delicacies  would 
be  eiilarged  to  the  infinite  profit  of  the  favoured  re- 
gion in  which  they  abound. 

It  is  very  common  to  hear  people  say,  that  a Tar- 
iff IS  ruinous  to  the  South.  This  is  one  of  those 
stale  ipsedixeis  of  the  Ritchie  School,  which  peo- 
ple have  given  into  without  closely  investigating. 
It  is  not  sustained  by  experience.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  entire  history 
of  the  country.  What  might  be  the  effects  of  a 
real  free  trade — i.  e.  a free  trade  on  both  sides — the 
introduction  into  foreign  countries  of  our  products 
free  of  duty,  and  the  admission  of  theirs  on  the 
same  terms,  is  a very  different  matter.  It  may  be, 
that  such  a system  might  be  beneficial  to  us.  But 
such  a system  has  not  existed — does  not  exist,  and 
there  is  not  the  remotest  probability,  that  it  ever  will 
exist.  The  free  trade  is  all  against  us  now,  and  it 
will  continue  so.  We  admit  English  and  French 
Goods  free  of  duty — and  the  reward  we  reap  for  it, 
is  a duty  amounting  almost  to  prohibition,  upon 
our  Flour  and  Tobacco,  with  the  addition  of  expo- 
sing our  monetary  system  to  all  the  fluctuations 
and  convulsions  of  the  old  world. 


COAL  AND  IRON  INTEREST. 

The  powerful  speech  of  Mr.  Hudson  has  not 
been  without  effect,  upon  the  public  mind  of  Vir- 
I ginia.  We  have  letters  from  many  quaiters,  con- 
fessing that  Its  unanswerable  facts  have  opened  the 
I eyes  of  the  writers,  and  satisfied  them,  that  Virginia 
has  heretofore  mistaken  her  true  policy — that  she 
' is  as  dceplv  interested  in  a Tariff  as  any  other  State 
I in  the  Uttion.  and  that  without  such  a law,  her 
mighty  r.-viurcos  cannot  be  developed.  In  respect 
to  Iron  and  Coal,  in  particular,  her  interest  is  of 
I transcendant  importance.  A duty  on  these  two  ar- 
I 


We  have  never  yet  seen  a man,  who  could  point 
out  a solitary  evil,  which  would  result  to  Virginia 
from  a high  Tariff.  If  there  be  one,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  him  for  the  information.  We  can  see 
many  and  important  benefits  from  protection.  The 
Coal  and  Iron — the  two  great  sources  of  national 
wealth  and  strength — which  now  lie  dormant  in  our 
mountains — would,  under  the  healthful  influences 
of  protection,  give  new  life  to  the  entire  western 
portions  of  the  State,  and,  by  furnishing  a market 
for  the  products  of  the  East,  enrich  the  whole. 

A portion  of  our  citizens,  alive  to  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  Commonwealth,  some  time  during  the 
past  month,  held  a meeting  in  this  City,  and  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolutions : 
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Meetinix  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Masters. 

At  a meeting  of  the  ('olliei\s  and  Iron  masters  of 
this  vicinity,  and  others  interested  m the  domestic 
Coal  and  Iron  trade,  held  at  the  Columbian  Hotel, 
in  Richmond,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  Sdi  of  Jan- 
uary, 1842 — 

Abraham  S.  Woodridge,  Esq.,  vras  called  to  the 
Chair,  and  Francis  B.  Deane  was  appointed  Secrc- 
tary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  J.  Werth,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

'The  individuals  composing  this  meeting,  view 
with  deep  concern  the  languishing  condition  of  the 
domestic  Iron  and  Coal  'Trade,  and  look  with  fear- 
ful ap|irehension  on  the  consummation  of  the  pres- 
ent Tariff'  Law,  (familiarly  known  as  the  Compro- 
mising Act,)  as  threatening  the  entire  destruction 
of  those  interests. 

Entering,  as  these  articles  do,  into  all  the  purpo- 
ses of  comfort  and  of  domestic  economy  ; and  em- 
inently important  as  they  are  to  the  defences  of  the 
country,  it  seems  to  us  that  they  present  a peculiar- 
ly strong  claim  upon  the  notice  and  fostering  care 
of  the  Federal  Govertrment.  Whatever  may  be 
the  general  policy  of  the  Government,  as  I'egards 
the  numerous  branches  of  domestic  industry,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  ask  of  that  Government,  to  take 
into  serious  consideration,  whether  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  protection  of  these  articles,  indisjren- 
sable  as  they  are  conceded  by  all  to  be,  to  the  de- 
fence of  its  own  Territory  and  the  integrity  of  its 
own  institutions,  does  not  present  in  the  present  un- 
settled condition  of  our  foreign  relations,  a case  of 
absolute  necessity,  which  will  justify  a departure 
from  any  general  system  whatever.  In  considera- 
tion of  these  premises,  be  it  therefoi'e, 

1st.  Resolved,  That  a committee  of  six  heap- 
pointed  to  prejrare  a memorial  to  the  preserrt  Con- 
gress, on  behalf  of  the  Domestic  Coal  and  Iron 
'Trade,  setting  forth  the  importance  of  those  inter- 
ests— the  extent  of  their  present  depression— the 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  that  depression, 
and  asking  for  such  modification  of  the  present 
'Tariff  as  will  secure  a reasonable  protection  of  those 
important  branches  of  domestic  interest. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  the  same  Committee  dele- 
gate some  one  or  more  of  their  number,  or  some 
other  suitable  person  or  persons,  to  proceed  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  ob- 
jects of  the  meeting. 

And  Holden  Rhodes,  A.S.  Woodridge,  Francis 
B.  Deane,  Sr.,  Jesse  Snead,  R.  B.  Haxall,  and  John 
J.  Werth  were  appointed  on  that  committee. 

On  motion  of  J.  R.  Anderson,  Esq.,  it  was  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  every  section  of 
the  Commonwealth  interested  in  the  sale  or  manu- 
facture of  coal  and  iron,  be  invited  to  hold  similar 
meetings,  with  a view  of  publishing  their  own  con- 
victions of  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  foster 
those  interests,  and  of  urging  the  subject  upon  the 
attention  of  their  Representatives  in  Congress. 

On  motion  of  Thomas  M.  Randolph.  1 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to 


the  agricultural  and  other  interests  of  the  country 
the  extent  which  they  arc  affected  by  the  operatior 
of  these  branches  of  industry,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed under  the  first  resolution,  be  requested  tc 
ascertain  as  near  as  may  be,  and  embody  in  theii 
memorial,  the  number  of  laborers  employed  by  the 
Coal  and  Iron  Companies  of  the  State,  and  the 
probable  quantity  of  Agricultural  products  consu- 
med in  their  operations. 


I'essnsylvaBnisi  Home  Industry 
CoBiventioii. 

Feb.  22,  1842. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice  a Convention  of  the 
friends  of  Home  Industry  and  American  labor  and 
capital,  a.ssernbled  in  Harrisburg  this  day,  when 
on  motion  the  following  gentlemen  were  appoint- 
ed officers  of  the  Convention: 

President— THOMAS  C.  MILLER— Cum- 
berland. 

Vice  Presidents — Hon.  Valentine  Hummel; 
sr. — Dauphin  county — Gen.  Abbot  Gkeene, 
Union  county — Cuas.  Brooke,  Chester  county — 
Benj.  Herb,  (Manor)  Lancaster  county — Peter 
Baldt,  Columbia  county. 

Secretaries — F W.  liawle  Mifflin  county — 
Simeon  Guilford,  Lebanon  county. 

On  motion  of  David  Krause,  Esq.  of  Dauphin, 
it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  is  intended  to 
devise  measures  for  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  American  industry  in  the  largest  sense, 
and  that  all  persons  in  Harrisburg  from  any  part 
of  the  State  favorable  to  that  object,  be  invited  to 
participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  George  N.  Eckert,  of  Schuyl- 
kill county,  a committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
proceedings  for  the  Convention,  as  follows  : 

D.  Krause,  of  Dauphin,  Jas.  M’Gowen,  Perry, 
S.  R.  Wood,  Northumberland,  Robert  Kelton, 
Lancaster  county.  Doctor  J.  Gardner,  Chester, 
N.  Hughs,  Franklin,  Jonathan  Seidle,  Berks,  M. 
Criswell,  Mifflin,  L.  Fisher,  Perry,  J.  Whitaker, 
Chester,  H.  Musser,  Cumberland,  O.  P.  Dun- 
can, Centre,  R.  Haywood,  Pottsville,  Benj.  Et- 
ting,  Philadelphia,  Jacob  Weidle,  Lebanon,  Jacob 
Hower,  York,  Gen.  S.  Alexander,  Cumberland. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Wood  offered  the  following,  which 
was  agreed  to  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor,  Heads  of  Depart- 
ment and  members  of  both  Branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature be  respectfully  invited  to  attend  the  sittings 
of  this  Convention  this  evening,  and  that  a com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  inform  them  of  the 
same. 

The  Chair  appointed  S.  R.  Wood  of  Northum- 
berland, Gen  A.  Greene  of  Union,  and  William 
Duck,  Esq.  of  Dauphin,  the  committee. 
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A letter  to  the  Convention  from  James  Johnson  [ 
of  Baltimore,  relative  to  the  construction  of  iron  i 
fire-proof  ware  houses,  was  read  and  referred  to  the  c 
committee  on  resolutions. 

On  motion  the  following  gentlemen  were  ap-  i 
pointed  a committee  to  draft  a memorial  to  Con-  ( 
gress,  and  an  address  to  the  [leople  of  Pennsylva-  ( 
nia,  setting  forth  the  views  of  this  Convention  : 
Henry  K.  Strong  of  Dauphin,  G.  N.  Eckert  of  , 
Schoylkill  and  Dr.  Jos.  Gardner  of  Chester  county.  | 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  till  this  even-  | 
ing  at  7 o’clock.  ^ 

EVENING  SESSION.  J 

The  Governor  and  a number  of  the  Members  of  i 
the  Legislature,  attended  and  took  seats  in  the  Con-  • 
vention.  , 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eckert,  the  members  of  the 
Convention  having  in  their  possession  statistical 
information  relative  to  the  resources  and  business 
of  the  counties  of  the  State,  were  requested  to 
hand  the  same  to  the  Secretaries.  Dr.  Eckert  fur- 
nished some  very  interesting  statistics  of  Schuyl- 
kill county. 

Gen.  Alexander,  of  Cumberland,  submitted  a 
synopsis  of  the  views  which  the  committee  on  res- 
olutions intended  to  present  to  the  Convention,  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  opinions  of  the  Con- 
vention. A discussion  of  some  length,  but  very 
interesting,  took  place  on  the  different  propositions, 
which  were  all  received  as  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
vention. Gen.  Alexandf.u,  Mr.  M.anlt  of  Ly- 
coming county,  Mr  Sriioxo,  and  Mr.  CocHnAS 
and  Mr.  PeNsiMAif  of  the  State  Senate,  address- 
ed the  Convention. 

On  motion  the  Convention  adjourned  till  10  o’- 
clock to-morrow  morning. 

Wfdvesdat,  Feb.  23. 

The  Convention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Gen.  Alexandeh,  from  the  committee  appoint- 
ed to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of 
this  Convention,  submitted  the  following,  viz: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  faith  of  the  nation,  and 
a proper  regard  for  the  prosperity  of  our  own  bus- 
iness, alike  require  that  the  Government  of  the  U. 
States  should  raise  a revenue  by  means  of  duties 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise,  suffi- 
cient to  pay  all  the  reasonable  expenses  of  the  Go- 
vernment. and  to  secure  a proper  and  efficient  prep- 
aration for  national  defence.  Agreed  to. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  tariff'of  duties  on  impor- 
tations ought  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  protect  all  the 
objects  of  home  industry  from  successful  competi- 
tion by  foreign  manufacturers,  and  to  sustain  our 
own  labor,  skill  and  capital ; and  that  this  would 
be  best  effected  by  specific  and  discriminating  du- 
ties. Agreed  to. 

3.  Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  precious 
metals  must  constitute  the  basis  of  currency,  which 
is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  any  business,  and 
it  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  be  against  us,  our 
specie  must  bo  exported  to  pay  that  balance;  the 
amount  of  tariff’  ought  also  to  be  so  regulated  as  to 


produce  such  a balance  as  will  not  only  pay  ihe 
interest  of  our  foreign  debt,  but  ultimately  to  dis- 
charge the  principal  of  it,  without  the  exportation 
ol  our  gold  and  silver.  So  long  as  these  metals 
are  sent  out  of  our  country,  we  can  have  no  sound 
or  stable  currency  ; and  our  home  industry  will 
consequently  be  paralized.  Agreed  to. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  is 
powerfully  demonstrated  by  the  facts,  that  while 
the  United  States,  starting  ten  years  ago,  with  lit- 
tle or  no  foreign  debt,  but  with  a decreasing  tariff, 
in  ten  years  have  contracted  two  hundred  and  fif- 
ty millions  of  dollars  of  foreign  debt,  by  reason  of 
the  balance  of  trade,  besides  borrowed  money 
and  specie  gone  from  us,  and  have  brought  on  their 
own  people  general  distress.  Great  Britain,  alrea- 
dy burthened  with  a national  debt  of  five  thousand 
millions  of  dollars,  and  with  most  numerous  and 
vast  sources  of  expenditure,  in  the  same  ten  years 
has  actually  secured  to  herself  a balance  of  trade 
of  nearly  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  ; and 
has  thereby  maintained  her  credit.  Agreed  to. 

5.  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  levy  and 
collect  duties  upon  such  foreign  goods  as  do  not 
compete  with  the  products  of  our  own  industry, 
and  are  necessary  to  our  own  comfort,  or  auxiliary 
to  our  own  manufactures.  Agreed  to. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  protec- 
tion of  all  branches  of  home  industry  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  particularly  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
and  the  mining  of  coal,  in  all  their  relations,  as  not 
only  of  paramount  importance  in  themselves,  but 
as  deeply  involving  the  prosperity  of  very  many 
other  branches  of  domestic  industry;  and  mo.st 
materially  affecting  the  value  of  our  public  im- 
provements. Agreed  to — Gen.  Giieene  voting  in 
the  negative. 

7.  Resolved,  That  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
views  of  the  friends  of  home  industry,  and  to  en- 
able them  to  act  with  the  understanding  and  effect 
which  the  magnitude  of  the  object  requires,  a cen- 
tral committee  be  appointed  to  receive  the  reports 
of  county  committees  and  associations,  to  make 
such  use  of  the  information  thus  obtained  as  may 
appear  to  them  best  calculated  to  effect  this  object; 
and  to  superintend  the  establishment  and  support 
of  a periodical  publication  at  Harrisburg,  devoted 
entirely  to  the  support  of  home  industry,  skill, 
credit  and  capital.  Agreed  to. 

8.  Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  county  of  the  State,  who  are  earn- 
estly requested  to  organize  such  county  associa- 
tion as  they  may  think  most  likely  to  aid  the  cause 
of  American  industry,  to  obtain  the  information 
desired,  and  to  furnish  the  central  committee  with 
all  such  statistical  and  other  facts  as  are  likely  to 
promote  the  object  contemplated  by  thi.s  Conven- 
tion. Agreed  to. 

9.  Resolved,  That  memorials  to  Congress  be 
circulated  throughout  the  State ; and  that  the 
county  committees  be  requested  to  have  them  as 
numerously  signed  as  possible,  and  immediately 
forwarded  to  Washington  city.  Agreed  to 
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The  Chair  alter  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions, 
announced  the  following: 

STATE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE. 

HENRY  K.  STRONG,  Harrisburg. 

CALVIN  BLYTHE,  Harrisburg. 

.TAMES  M.  PORTER,  Easton 

ED  WARE  .1.  ETTING,  Philadelphia. 

GEO.  N.  ECKERT,  Schuylkill  county. 

SAMUEL  ALEXANDER,  Carlisle, 

DAVID  KRAUSE,  Harrisburg. 

THOMAS  C.  MILLER,  Cumberland  co. 

HENRY  Y.  SLAYMAKER,  York  county. 

LEWIS  WALN,  Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM  HEISTER,  Lancaster  county. 

MATHEW  W.  BALDWIN,  Philadelphia. 

MICHAEL  DOUDEL,  Y'ork. 

.lOHN  T.  ADAMS,  Dau,hin. 

JAME''  S,  WALLACE,  Harrisburg. 

Hon.  WM.  WILKL\S,  Pittsburg. 

DR.  JAMES  GARDNER,  Chester. 

Mr.  Sanderson  presented  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Lebanon  county,  favor- 
able to  the  objects  of  the  Convention. 

The  following  county  committees  were  announ- 
ced with  a request  that  the  names  of  suitable  per- 
sons in  the  counties  not  named,  be  forwarded  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Central  committee  : 

Adams — Michael  G.  Clarkson,  Wm.  M’Clel- 
land,  James  M’Sherry. 

Allegheny — Harmar  Denny,  William  Wilkins, 
James  Thompson. 

Berks — Benneville  Keiin,  Jacob  Spang,  Cle- 
ment Brook. 

Cumherland — Samuel  Ale.xander,  Jolin  Har- 
per, Thomas  C.  Miller. 

Centre — George  Valentino,  James  D.  Harris, 
Edward  M’Garve.y. 

Columbia — Thomas  Chambers,  Peter  Baldy, 
George  A.  Frick. 

Chester — J.  B.  Crisman,  Hugh  E.  Steel,  Joseph 
Whitaker. 

Franklin — Samuel  Dunn,  George  A.  Madeira, 
Jasper  E.  Brady. 

Huntingdon — Samuel  Royer,  David  Stewart, 
Joseph  Higgins. 

Juniata — Everett  Oles,  E.  S.  Doty,  J W.  Ait- 
kin. 

Lancaster — Joseph  Konigmacher,  Geo.  Mayer, 
M.  Hoops. 

Lebanon — John  Weidman,  John  Reynolds,  S. 
Guilford. 

Lycoming — John  A.  Gamble,  William  Wilson, 
G.  B.  Manly. 

Mifflin — Isaac  Fisher,  James  Criswell,  F.  W. 
Rawle. 

Northumberland — Charles  G.  Donnell,  Samuel 
Hepburn,  Joseph  R.  Priestly. 

Philadelphia  City  and  County — Benjamin 
Etting,  Fisher  Learning,  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Geo. 
W.  Smith,  John  Nagle,  Isaac  B.  Norris. 

Perry — James  Magowan,  Charles  W.  Fisher, 
'B^jamin  MTntyre. 


Schuylkill — Benjamin  Haywood,  Samuel  Silli- 
man,  Geo.  N.  Eckert. 

West7noreIand — Jos.  H.  Kuhns,  Maj.  Weaver. 

Yor/i— Philip  A.  Small,  Henry  Y.  Slaymaker, 
Israel  Gartner 

On  motion,  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  : 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing,  agricultural,  mining,  me- 
chanical and  internal  commercial  pursuits,  be  re- 
quested to  assembly  in  Convention  in  Harrisburg, 
ON  THE  2d  WEDNESDAY,  THE  13th  D.AY 
I IF  APRIL  NEXT,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
measures  to  secure  all  necessary  encouragement  of 
domestic  labor,  enterprize  and  capital,  and  thus 
promote  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  society. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  were 
tendered  to  the  Officers  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  they  had  discharged  their  duties. 

The  Address  to  the  People,  and  the  Memorial  to 
Congress,  will  be  published  in  our  next  number. 


HrilKsSa  luaw. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  lias  lately  brought  for- 
ward his  project  for  a change  in  the  British 
Tarifl’on  foreign  grain.  It  is  embraced  in 
the  following  schedule,  and  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  new,  like  the  old  project,  affords 
no  market  for  American  vvheat. 

Whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  made  up 
and  published  in  the  manner  required  by  law, 
shall  be  for  every  quarter  : — 
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